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FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


Lettres et Pensées du Maréchal Prince de Ligne, publiés par Madame la Baronne 
de Staél Holstein. Letters and Thoughts of Marshal Prince de Ligne, published 
by the Baroness de Staél Holstein. 2 vols. octavo, price 10s. London, 1809. 


THE name of the fair editor, 
which graces the title page of this 
publication, might, alone, afford a 
strong presumption in its favour. 
For in this mode of literary adoption, 
the judgment of a writer of her high 
reputation and discernment, cannot 
be biassed by those parental feelings 
which too often are the prolifick 
source of selfdelusion. Indeed, some 
over cautious criticks, knowing the 
lady’s extraordinary turn of mind ; 
her romantick democracy ; her sub- 
tle metaphysicks, and her ferfectabi- 
lity of melancholy,* might pause a 
while, thinking it likely that, not- 
withstanding her acknowledged ta- 
lents, the work she has thus ushered 
before the publick, might be a stu- 
pendous production of the genuine 
German school. In this, however, 
they will be most agreeably disap- 
pointed. ‘ The marshal prince de 
Ligne,” as the editor tells us in her 
preface [page 1 and assim] * was ac- 


* Madame de Staél has written to proves 
that the absolute perfection of human na- 
ture is a state of perfect melancholy; and 
that we are distinguished from brutes, 
only by a disposition to arrive at that 
perfect state : to express which, she has 
coined the word per fectibilité. 

VOLe IIe 


knowledged by all Frenchmen (those 
of happier times, of course) as one 
of the liveliest, best bred mena 
France. And seldom did they give 
that praise to a man who was not 
born among them. The prince de 
Ligne is even the only foreigner, 
perhaps, who in French composition, 
may be taken as a model, instead 
of being considered as a copyist. 
[We know another foreigner, much 
superiour to the prince in the ori- 
ginality of his French composi- 
tions ; We mean our countryman Ha- 
milton.] His bravery had that dashing 
character of impetuosity, which is 
usually attributed to French courage. 
There is reason to suspect, that on 
various occasions, since the date of 
his letters, the prince de Ligne would 
have wished for more opportunities 
to display his French bravery against 
the French. * It follows of course, 
that the editor has not taken upon 
herself to refute or to suppert, any 
of the opinions maintained by the 
prince de Ligne, on different sub- 
jects,” &c. This alludes principally 
to the sentiments expressed by the 
prince on the French nation, and 
French revolution; sentiments not 
perfectly congenial te those of the 
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editor, or to those of the present 
ruler of France. This blemish, how- 
ever, will not weigh heavily against 
the prince de Ligne in the judgment 
of our readers. And they will peruse, 
with a lively interest, the spontane- 
ous effusions of a nobleman already 
known by several valuable publica- 
tions on history, and on military af- 
fairs. A nobleman who saw his com- 
pany courted, and his conversation 
sought after by the greatest men of 
his age; who served his sovereign 
successfully, both in the cabinet, and 
in the field; who enjoyed the favour 
and even the intimacy, of s¢x crown- 
ed heads ; among whom were Irede- 
rick II. of Prussia, Joseph Il. of Aus- 
tria, and Catharine Il. of Russia ; 
who, to the most brilliant gallantry 
joined the most accurate judgment, 
with the most thorough knowledge 
of the world ; and who, in the midst 
of courts, knew how to flatter with- 
out degrading himself, and to speak 
the truth without offending the deli- 
cate ears of majesty. The following 
extracts display the true character of 
the prince de Ligne’s work; and 
therefore we shall introduce them 
without further preliminaries. 

The first is an extract from a 
sprightly account given by the prince 
of a journey mn company with their 
imperial majesties of Russia and 
Austria, and holding conversations 
with them on subjects so interesung 
and important, that we ane not lose 
the privilege of listening. We have 
seldom an opportunity of joining such 
distinguished society, or of visiting 
the distant region to which a few 
lines will now transport US. 

“T fancy myself still dreaming, when 
in the corner of a coach with six seats, 
which is a real triumphal chariot, adorned 

with cyphers in precious stones, 1 find 
myself seated between two persons, on 

whose shoulders the heat often makes me 
fall asleep, and from whom, in waking, I 
hear these expressions :-—* I have thurty 
millions of sul jects, as they say, reckoning 


only the males.’—* I have twenty-two,’ 
replies the other, ‘including all’”—*I ought 


to have an army of at least six hundred 
thousand men,’ says the first, ‘ from Kam- 
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schatka to Riga.’—* With half that num- 
ber,’ answers the second, ‘I am exactly 
suited. . 

** In our carriage, we pass in review all 
states and all great people. God knows 
how we treat them. ‘ Rather than sub- 
scribe to the separation of thirteen pro- 
vinces, like my brother George,’ said 
Catharine the second, ‘I would have shot 
myselt.’—* And rather than dismiss my. 
self, as my brother and_ brother-in-law 
have done, by convoking and reassembling 
the nation to talk of abuses, I know not 
what I would have done,’ said Joseph the 
second, 

“ They agreed in opinion also respecting 
the king of Sweden, whom they did not 
like, and against whom the emperour 
said he had taken a prejudice in Italy, on 
account of a robe de chambre of blue and 
silver, with a bunch of diamonds. They 
allowed him energy, talent, and under- 
standing.—* Yes certainly,’ I said in his 
defence (for the favours conferred by him 
on me, and the marks of a great charac- 
ter which I have seen him display, attach 
me to him) ‘ Your majesty really ought to 
prohibit a dreadful libel, which dares to 
treat as a Don Quixote, a prince of excel- 
lent qualities, amiable, and endowed with 
genius.’ 

‘* Their imperial majesties sometimes 

felt one another’s pulse in respect to those 
poor devils the Turks; and they threw 
out observations, looking at one another. 
As an admirer of glerious antiquity, and 
a little fond of novelty, I spoke of re-es- 
tablishing the Greeks; and Catharine 
wished to give birth again to Lycurguses 
and Solons. For my part, I spoke of Al- 
cibiades: but Joseph the second, who at- 
tends more to the future than the past, 
and is more attached to substance than 
imagination, inquired: * What the devil 
must we do with Constantinople ” 


“ In this manner, they captured several 
islands and provinces, without appearing 
to be engaged in any thing particular; 
and I said within myself: ‘ Your majesties 
will only capture miseries.’—* We treat 
him too well,’ said the emperour, speaking 
of me; ‘he has not sufficient respect for 
us. Do you know, madame, that he was 
in love with one of my father’s mistresses ; 
and that he defeated me when just enter- 
ing into life, in a contest for a marchioness, 
who was beautiful as an angel, and who 

was the first love of us both ” 

‘* Here is no reserve between these two 
great sovereigns. They related to each 
other the most interesting circumstances. 
‘ Has your life never been attempted ’ 
I have been menaced.—I have receive 
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anonymous letters: Here is a confessor’s 
tale,—and delightful details unknown to 
the whole world, &c.” 

The writer’s portrait of prince Po- 
temkin will be interesting to others 
beside those who wish to form a judg- 
ment of Russian commanders. 

“ Behold a general-in-chief, who seems 
lazy, yet his mind is incessantly occu- 
pied; who has no desk but his knees, 
and no comb but bis fingers. Always 
stretched at full length, sleeping neither 
day nor night, because he is kept ina 
continual state of agitation, by his zeal 
for the service of his sovereign whom he 
worships as a deity, and because he starts 
at the firing of a gun not aimed against 
himself, from the idea that it may cost 
the life of some of his soldiers. Fearful 
for others, yet exposing his own person ; 
stopping under the hottest fire of a batte- 
ry to give orders, yet having more of 
Ulysses than of Achilles; uneasy at the 
foresight of any kind of dangers; gay in 
the midst of them ; sad when surrounded 
with pleasures ; miserable by too much 
happiness ; benumbed in all his powers 
of perception; easily wearied, sullen, in- 
constant, a deep philosopher, an able 
minister, a sublime politician, or—a child 
of ten years old. In no wise vindictive ; 
apologizing for the slightest pain he has 
given; eager to repair an injustice ; be- 
lieving that he loves God ; fearing the de- 
vil, whom he conceits to be greater still 
and bulkier than a prince Potemkin; kiss- 
ing one hand to the women he likes; cross- 
ing himself with the other; folding his 
arms on his breast at the foot of a Madona; 
entwining them round the alabaster neck 
of his mistress; receiving innumerable 
favours from his great sovereign ; sharing 
them immediately after; accepting lands 
trom the empress; returning them imme- 
diately, or paying her debts without ac- 
quainting her; selling, then buying again 
immense estates, to erect a colonade, or 
plant an English garden; then parting 
with them again; gambling incessantly, 
or not at all; more inclined to give away 
his money, than to pay his debts; im- 
mensely rich, or pennyless; alternately 
Tull of suspicions, or of confident good 
uature ; of jealousy, or of gratitude ; of 
spleen or of joke; easily prejudiced for 
oragainst ; changing his mind with equal 
facility 5 entertaining his generals with 

theology, and his archbishops with milita- 
ry topicks ; averse to reading, but watch- 
ng closely in conversation, and contra- 
dicting frequently to obtain further infor- 
Wation; assuming the most savage or 


the most amiable countenance; affecting 
the most disgusting or the most pleasing 
manners ; in short, resembling alternately 
the proudest satrap of the east, or the 
most polished courtier of Louis XIV; ex- 
cessively harsh according to exteriour ap- 
pearances, but really mild and gentle in 
his heart; fanciful as to his hours, his 
meals, his rest, and his amusements; wish- 
ing for every thing like a child, yet know- 
ing how to support all kinds of privations 
like a great man; temperate with all the 
appearance of a glutton; biting his nails 
or munching apples or turnips; scolding 
or laughing, mimicking or cursing, gam 
boling or praying, singing or meditating ; 
calling to him, sending away from him, 
calling again twenty aids-de-camp without 
giving them any orders; supporting heat 
better than any one, yet always solicitous 
to procure the most voluptuous baths ; 
despising cold, yet apparently unable to 
exist without furs; either in his shirt, not 
retaining even drawers, or in regimentals 
laced down all the seams; either bare- 
footed, or wearing slippers embroidered 
with gold spangles, without either a cap 
or a hat; [in that equipage I saw him 
once in an engagement] sometimes clad in 
a sable night gown; sometimes ina = J 
nificent tunick, with his three stars, Wis 
ribands, and diamonds as large as one’s 


‘thumb, round the picture of the empress. 


These diamonds seem intended there to 
attract the balls—bent in two, and huddle«i 
head to heels when athome. He is tall, 
erect, haughty, beautiful, noble, majes- 
tick or enchanting when he appears ai 
the head of his army, like Agamemnon 
surrounded by the kings of Greece. ~ 
“In what, then, consists his magick art 
in his genius; certainly in his genius— 
and again in his genius. He has, besides, 
a great share of natural wit, an excellent 
memory, an excellent mind. He is keen 
without malice, and artful without cun- 
ning. By the happy mixture of his whims 
he gains every heart. When he happens 
to be in the benevolent mood, his genero- 
sity is unbounded ; he is graceful and just 
in the distribution of rewards; he pos. 
sesses a great perspicacity; the talent of 
guessing at what he does not know: 
with a thorough understanding of man 


kind.”’ 


To show how the prince de Ligne 
contrived to manage this extraordi- 
nary character, while acting as a 
commissary of the emperour of Aus- 
tria, at the Russian army before Oc- 
zakow. we translate the following 
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passage from one of his letters ad- 
dressed to the emperour Joseph II. 
from the camp before that town. 

**T am here absolutely like a nursery 
maid; but my child is tall. strong, and very 
froward. Yesterday, again, he asked me: 
“ Do you believe that you came here to 
lead me by the nose ?—‘ Do you believe,’ 
said I, ‘ that I would have come, had I 
not expected it? Lazy and without ex- 
perience, what can you do better, my 
dear prince, than to trust a man anxious- 
ly zealous for your glory, and that of the 
two empires? So very little is wanting to 
make you a model of perfection! But 
what.can your genius do, if unassisted by 
trusty friendship ?” 

“The prince told me: ‘ Make your em- 
perour cross the Save, and I will cross 
the Bog.—* How can vou,’ said I, * stand 
upon ceremonies, as if you were at the 
door of a drawing room? My emperour 
gives you up all claims to precedency. 
There is a Turkish army acting against 
him, There is none opposed to you.’— 
* Do you think,’ said he, ‘ that he would 
give us crosses of Maria Theresa, and 
accept crosses of St. George for those who 
should distinguish themselves in our two 
armies ?? I saw what he was at. He is 
mad for orders. He has ouly twelve of 
them; and I assured him that Oczakow 
was well worth our grand cross; and that 
if he should facilitate to your majesty, the 
taking of Belgrade, he might pretend 
to the order of St. Stephen. I beg, sir, 
you may be pleased to eonfirm those 
hopes Ihave given him; and if our Roman- 
catholicity could bend a little in his fa- 
vour, and promise him the Golden Fleece, 
he would be entirely our own.” 

Every one knows, that this Turkish 
war, the result of the interview of 
the two sovereigns, on the banks of 
the Boristhenes, disappointed the in- 
terested views of both parties, equal- 
ly eager for the spoil; but by no 
means agreed as to their respective 
share of ite * What the d—l shall 
we do with Constantinople ?” Joseph 
used to say [vol. I. p, 96.] in the un- 
reserved familiarity which prevailed 
among the illustrious travellers and 
their suite, during the whole of their 
extraordinary journey; yet this ap- 
parent friendship covered the heart 
burnings of jealousy, which even 
courtly dissimulation itself, could not 
prevent from breaking out at mes. 
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This disposition of the two courts, 
which was indeed to be expected, 
may account in some measure for 
the disasters of Austria and the inac. 
tivity of Russia, in the first cam. 
paign ; but from the publication be. 
fore us (and we need no better autho. 
rity) there is abundant reason to 
believe, that the Turks are a much 
more formidable enemy to the two 
empires, than is generally supposed, 
The prince de Ligne fairly owns as 
much in several of his letters. Wri. 
ting to his sovereign from the camp 
before Oczakow, in October 1788, 
he says [vol. I. p. 193] “ The month 
of September will repair the misfor- 
tunes of the Bannat, and the want of 
success in Bosnia. Could any one 
have believed, that this shattered, 
Mussulman empire, should have re- 
duced Russia to so mortifying a 
situation??? Again, in a letter to 
marshal de Lazy, December 1789 
[vol. I.-p. 226] “ Nothing can be 
thought of at St. Petersburgh, until 
peace is made with Constantinople. 
The day the news arrived there that 
Bulgakoff had been sent to the Se- 
ven Towers, the empress was almost 
sorry for it.” The reason of this is, 
we think, explained by details which 
the prince de Ligne gives on the 
Turkish mode of warfare, &c. We 
shall extract some of these: fassim, 
** 1 see Turks [vol. IIL. p. 13, letter to 
M. Segur] who pass for being void even 
of common sense in war, yet carry it on 
with a kind of method ; who scatter them- 
selves to prevent the fire of our artillery 
and of our battalions from being directed 
against them; aiming perfectly, and firing 
always at collected objects; by that sharp 
shooting, hiding their own kind of ma- 
neuvres ; lurking in every cleft, in every 
hollow, or on trees; or else advancing in 
number 40 or 50, with a standard, which 
they carry, running, and place forward to 
gain ground. They first kneel on the 
ground to fire; they then step back to re- 
load, and so on in succession till by another 
race, in advance, they carry their whirl 
wind, and their standard further. These 
standards are intended to mark the line, 
so that the head of none of these little 
troops should outpass that of another. 
Imagine the most dreadful yells, the cri¢s 
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of allah! encouraging the Mussulmen, 
and causing dismay among the Christians; 
add to that, the cutting off of heads, and 
the whole is, I think, terrifick enough. 
How in the name of wonder, could my 
father and three uncles, who fought 
against the Turks, say, that their order 
of march resembled the flight of geese, 
that it was shaped like a pig’s head, 
or like the cuneus of the ancients? thus 





I have seen nothing which could in- 
duce the idea that the like ever existed 
among them.” 

In the next letter addressed to the 
same gentleman, also dated from 
Oczakow, Ist September 1788, the 
prince de Ligne enters into some 
further details on the same subject ; 
to which he adds his sentiments on 
the means of enabling the Christians 
to fight the infidels on better terms. 
This last part has been a good deal 
abridged by the editor, through fear 
of mistakes. And we shall omit it 
altogether, when not intimately con- 
nected with our object, which is to 
convey information on the mode of 
Turkish warfare. : 

“They run, they climb, they leap, 
because they are lightly clad, and lightly 
armed. The weight carried by the stupid 
Christians, reduces them to the bare pow- 
er of moving. I had been told that the 
Turks fought with their arms naked, to 
have a free use of them, and to cut off 
heads more dexterously. But this may 
be more naturally accounted for. They 
wear neither shirts nor stockings. They 
are often even without shoes ; and except 
4 small waistcoat, and large drawers, 
they are quite naked, no doubt, to be more 
active in the warm countries, where they 
carry on war. Nevertheless, as they are 
not famous for foresight, they are not 
otherwise clad in the coldest weather, 
when they are shut up in their towns, or 
during a winter campaign. 

*“* Let us have tents as well contrived 
as those of the Mussulmen; the same 
faith, if possible, in predestination ; and 
let us try to give the same tools to caval- 
‘y,; which moving faster than infantry, 


22) 


erects intrenchments, which the last has 
only to man in occupying its camp. 


“ Let it be forbidden in the army to 
pronounce the word Webotssé, which 
means do not be afraid; and which the 
Turks, who are by no means jocose, 
pronounce in cutting off a head. I have 
remarked, that this word has an astonish- 
ing effect on Christians. Let the soldier 
be told beforehand of the yells of the 
infidels, of their ridiculous prancing, 
which is useless against us, and hurtful 
to them. With my regulations, we might 
easily suffer ourselves to be surrounded 
by those clouds of spahis [horse soldiers } 
who buzz about like wasps. 


“ Coolness is necessary when in pre- 
sence of any troops in the world; but 
more especially when before these people ; 
for when the head of an opponent is mo- 
rally gone, it is soon physically gone also. 
Whatever has been said of their opium, 
and of the fury it excites, is an idle tale. 
Officers may, perhaps, use it, sometimes, 
but it is too dear for the common Turk; 
and I have never seen one who had taken 
any. 3 


“‘ The mein and dress ofthe haughty 
Ottoman are more dignified than the bel 
ward air, and very often hang dog 
of Christians. The Turks are, at the 
same time, the most dangerous, and the 
most contemptible enemy in the world, 
Dangerous when they attack ; contempti- 
ble, when they are anticipated. On heights, 
and in woods, they have had, till now, 
the advantage over us; because they run 
to the attack with confidence, knowing 
that we have none ourselves when we are 
thus situated. They have two excellent 
customs: one is, to get the intrenchments 
of their camps raised by the spahis, as I 
mentioned before: and the other is, to 
dig holes in the ground, or within an in- 
trenchment, to shelter themselves from 
cannon balls. Every man has his hole, 
where he remains till the firing is over. 

** It is impossible to say positively, which 
is infantry and which is cavalry. The 
spahi who has lost his horse, runs and 
mixes with the infantry; and the foot sol- 
dier who has either won, or taken, or 
bought a horse, finds his rank among the 
spahis. In consequence, these last are 
excellent marksmen; and whenever they 
can fire with effect, they use their mus- 
kets a great deal; but they do not ser 
about it like our Christian cavalry, which 
is always in the wrong, when it has re- 
course to that weapon. The spahi alights 
nimbly from his horse, fires his piece 








and spring's again on horseback with great 
agility. 

“The reason why we often witness deeds 
of heroick bravery from the Mussulman, 
is, because he never fights, but when he 
has a mind to it. It is only when in good 
health, in good humour, and after havi ing 
taken his coffee, that he prepares his 
arms for battle. He even waits often for 
a fine day, and for a vivifying sun. In 
the beginning of the siege, I used to get 
up at break of day; which, in our Euro- 
pean armies is often the time chosen for 
enterprises. Now, I rest at my ease. The 
fashionables, easily distinguished by their 
beautiful horses and the striking colours 
of their dresses, never issue out before 


ten, to engage in battle. During the 
whole siege, the Turks only undertook 


one trifling operation by night ; and then, 
probably, because they wanted a gene- 
ra’s head, which they accordingly took 
from M. Maximovitz. 

“Their artillery, in sieges, is worked by 
the first soldiers who get up, and who go 
and fire their pieces by way of amuse- 
ment. The Turks, owing to their instinct, 
which is often preferable to the boasted 
systematick sense of the Christians, are 
extremely handy, and capable of pertorm- 
ing the operations of war in all its branches; 
but, the first impulse only is in their fa- 
vour: they are not susceptible of a se- 
cond thought. And after that lucid mo- 
ment, of which they make a tolerably fair 
and proper use, they become a compound 
of childhood and madness. 

** Their religious phrenzy increases in 
proportion to di uger, Theireries of Hechter 
Allah ! [that is, one only God!} augment 
daily, and the be ‘siegers are sure not to 
be heard, whatever noise they make in 
epening the trenches. They are never 
eisturbed the first night, which surcly is 
the most interesting.” 

The prince de Ligne had after- 
wards the command of an army 
against these yery Turks, which he 
had so accurately observed. And he 
had a considerable share in retriev- 
ing the honour of the Austrian arms, 
and in conquering Belgrade. His 
eorrespondence during that cam- 
palgn, contains some curious speci- 

necus of official communications, be- 
tween the commanders of the hostile 
armies during a kind of armistice, 
which did not prevent the Turks 
from. now and then cutting off a 
few heads in the Austrian lines, at- 
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tacking the boats on the Danube, and 

celebrating their festivals, by firing 
their great guns with balls, which 
reached the ° Austrian camp. The 
prince de Ligne was not behindhand 
in this kind of merriment, which 
was considered by the Turks as a 
matter of course; and the death ofa 
few spectators killed in these delight- 
ful feux de joie, did not occasion the 
smallest complaint. 

The following is a letter from the 
prince giving a lively picture of Turk. 
ish manners and scenery. 

Parthenizza. 

“From the silver shores of the Black 
Sea—from the banks of the largest rivulet 
which receives all the torrents of Fezet. 
terdan :—from under the shade of the 
two largest walnut-trees in existence, and 
which certainly are coeval with the world: 
—from the foot of a rock, near which 
still stands a column, the melancholy re. 
main of the temple of Diana, celebrated 
for the sacrifice of Iphigenia :—from the 
left side of the rock from which Thoas 
precipitated strangers into the sea; in 
short—from the finest and most interesting 
spot of the whole world, am I writing 
this letter to you. 

“Tam seated on Turkish cushions, and 
on Turkish carpets; surrounded by Tar. 
tars, who gaze on me, while writing, and 
lift their eyes in admiration, as if I were 
a second Mahomed. 

““ My eye reaches the happy shoresiof’ 
ancient Idalia, and the coast of Natolia; 
the blossoms of the fig, the palm, the 
olive, the cherry and the apricot trees, 
perfume the air with their fragrance, and 
shelter me from the rays of the sun ; the 
surge rolls diamond pebbles at my feet. 
On turning myself round, I discern through 
the foliage, the shelving hi: ibitations of the 
kind of savages around me, who are deep- 
ly engaged in smoking’ on their flat roofs, 
which they use as drawing rooms. I per- 
ceive their cemetery, which, owing to the 
situation always chosen by Mussulmen for 
that purpose, presents an idea of the Ely- 
sian fields. This cemetery is on the banks 
of the rivulet I mentioned before ; but on 
the very spot where its stream is the most 
impeded by pebbles; this rivulet widens 

a little half way down the sloping hill, 
snd then flows gently by the roots of fruit 
trees, which lend their hospitable shade 
to the dead. The peaceful abode of the 


depar ted is marked by tombstones crownl- 
ans, some of which are gilt; 
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and by a kind of cinerary urns, of marble, 
hut of rude workmanship, ‘The varicty of 
this mortuary scene, while it excites con- 
remplation, disinclines me from writing. 
{ stretch on my cushions, and indulge in 
meditation. 

“No, all that passes in my soul cannot be’ 
conceived. I feel a new existence. Es- 
eaped from grandeurs, from the tumult of 
festivity, from the fatigue of pleasure, and 
from their two imperial majesties of the 
west and the north, whom ] have lett on 
‘he other side of the mountains, I at last 
enjoy myself. I ask, where I am? by 
what chance I find myself here? and, 
without intending it, I review all the in- 
consequences of my life. , 

“ T perceive, that unable to enjoy happi- 
ness but in tranquillity and independence, 
both of which are within my reach, and 
naturally inclined to laziness of body and 
of mind, I harass the one in wars, in in- 
spection of troops, or im journeys, and I 
exhaust the other, to please those who 
very often are not worth the expense.— 
Naturally gay enough for my own satisfac- 
tion, I fatigue myself to enliven those who 
are dull. If for an instant I am occupied 
with a hundred things which cross my 
mind together, they tell me, you are sad: 
itis enough to make one so; or, you are 
tired: it is enough to make me tiresome. 

‘1 ask myself, how it came to pass, that 
disliking restraint, and not being fond of 
honours, riches, or favours; being duly 
qualified to attach no importance to those 
things—-nevertheless, I have spent my 
life at court in all the countries of Eu- 
rope. 

“T recollect, that some marks of akind 
of paternal goodness from the emperour 
Francis I. who was fond of very giddy 
young men, first attached me to him; 
that being beloved afterwards by one of 
his female friends, I was long detained at 
court ; for having, as a matter of course, 
lost the affections of that charming lady, 
Iretained those of our sovereign. At his 
death, I thought myself, though very 
voung, a courtier of the ald court; and 
[was just ready to criticise the new one 
without being acquainted with it, when I 
perceived that the young emperour knew 
likewise how to be amiable ; and that he 
possessed qualities which make his es- 
teem more courted than his favour! 

* Having ascertained that he disliked 
showing marked preferences, nothing pre- 
vented me trom indulging my inclination 
for his person; while I blamed his too 
great haste in his operations, I could not 
woid admiring by far the greater part of 
them ; aitd I shall always praise the good 
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intentions of a prince, whose genius is 
equally active and fruitful. 

** Sent tothe court of France at the most 
brilfiant age, and on the most brilliant 
occasion, with the news of a victory, I 
intended never to visit it again. Chance 
brings the count d’Artois into a garrison, 
near another where I was inspecting some 
troops. 

** There T went with about thirty of my 
Austrian officers, fine looking men. He 
took notice of us; called me; and begin- 
ning as a king’s brother, he ended as if 
he had been my own. We drank, played, 
and laughed. ‘Tasting freedom for the 
first time, he was at a loss how to enjoy 
it. Iwas charmed by that first effusion 
of gayety, and by the sprightliness of 
youth. F could not resist that ingenuous- 
ness, and that good nature which mark 
his character, 1 must, he said, visit him 
at Versailles. I answered, that I should 
sce him when he visited Paris; he insist- 
ed; and spoke of me to the queen, who 
ordered me to attend. The beauties of 
her countenance, and of her mind, both 
equally fair and equally unspotted, the 
charms of her society, quickly induced 
me to spend five months in every year, at 
Versailles, almost without quitting it for 
a moment. The love of pleasure first 
brought me to Versailles: gratitude in- 
duced me to return thither. 

** Prince Henry, of Prussia, was visiting 
the scenes of war. Our pursuits in phi- 
losophy, and in military afisirs, were the 
same; this was the first link; I followed 
in his suite, and soon had the happiness 
to find that my company was agreeable 
tohim. This brought marks of favour 
from him, and a redoubled assiduity from 
me. Then followed a long correspondence, 
and a rendezvous at Spa, and at Reins- 
berg. 

“ Acamp of the emperour in Moravia 
attracted thither the then king of Prussia, 
and his present majesty. The first soon 
perceived my enthusiastick admiration for 
great men, and induced me to visit Ber- 
lin. Connexions with him, the marks of 
favour and esteem I received from that 
first of heroes, intoxicated me with glory. 
His nephew, the prince royal, went to 
Strasburgh. We had been connected, 
though at a distance, by some little offices 
in a love affair; by some little money, and 
some friendly services he had required of 
me confidentially, for the object of his 
regard. So far from home, strangers soon 
grow intimate, notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of interests, of rank, and of party 
I withdrew from the tender sentiments of 
two other northern kings. The one, 
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shallow pate, soon completely unsettled 
the too lively imagination of the other: 
and thus I escaped the endless insipidity 
which awaited me, in my intended jour- 
ney to Stockholm, and to Copenhagen. I 
ransomed myself, by entertaining one of 
these kings; and being entert tained by 
the other. 

“* My son Charles married a pretty little 
Polish lady. Her family gave us paper, 
instead of cash. They were > claims on the 
court of Russia. Passing through Poland, 
I made myself, or I was made, a Poland- 
er. A mad bishop (hanged since) uncle 
to my daughter-in-law, conceited that I 
was on terms of intimacy with the em- 
press, because he had learnt that she had 
received me most favourably; and he 
imagined that I should be king of Poland, 
were I but naturalized. § What a change,’ 
said he, ‘in the face of European politicks! 
What happiness for the Lignes, and for 
the Masalskys.’? I laughed athim. But 
J felt a fancy to please the nation then 
assembled in diet, and by the nation I 
was applauded. I spoke Latin ; I kissed, 
and I caressed mustachios ; I intrigued 
for the king of Poland; 
an intriguer; like all kings who are suf- 
fered on the throne, only on condition of 


acting according to the will of their sub- 


jects, or that of their neighbours. He is 
goodnatured, amiable, insinuating; I gave 
him advice, and we became quite inti- 
mate. 

“ T arrived in Russia; and the first thing 
I did was to forget the object of my jout- 
ney; because it appeared to me rather in- 
delicate to take advantage of the favour- 
uble reception J experienced every day, 
to solicit favours. I was captivated by the 
unreserved and alluring simplicity of Ca- 
tharine the Great *; and by her genius I 
have been led to this enchanted abode. . .. 
This is the famous Cape Parthenion, dis- 
tinguished by many events. On this spot 
mythology exalted the imagination. All 
the talents in the retinue of the heathen 
deities had here established their empire. 

‘If, for an instant, I leave fable for his- 
tory, oe er Eupatori, founded by Mi- 
thridates ; I gather near this spot, in that 
old Cherson, fragments of alabaster co- 
lumns ; I find the remnants of aquaducts, 
and of walls, which present a circumfe- 
rence more extensive than that of Lon- 
don and Paris together. ‘Those two cities 
shall disappear as this has done. ‘This 


*Bya refinement of flattery the article 
the is in the masculine gender in the French 
original 


who is himself 
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was the scene of similar intrigues, both 
in love and in politicks; every one here 
thought he was making a conspicuous 
fizure in the world; but, even the name 
of these countries, disfigured under the 
appellations of Tartary, and the Crimea, 
is now completely forgotten! What a re. 
flection for moralizing men! Why, then, 

I look around, and approve the lasitiess 
of my good Mussulmen, who sit with 
arms folded, and legs crossed, squat and 
motionless on their flat roofs. I found 
among them an Albanese, who knew a 
little of Italian. I desired him to ask them, 

whether they were happy? if I could do 
any thing for them? and if they knew thst 
they had been given to me by the em. 
press? They answered, that they knew 
generally, that they had been allotted ; 

which they did not well understand ; that 
they had been happy till now; that if their 
fate should change, they would embark 
on board two vessels they themselves had 
constructed, and seek a refuge among the 
Turks in Romania. I bid the interpreter 
tell them that I loved lazy people; but 
that I desired to know their means of 
living. They pointed at some sheep ly. 
ing on the grass, like myself. Oh, how 
happy I accounted the lazy! ‘They showed 
me their fruit trees; and desired the in. 
terpreter to tell me, that when the gather. 
ing season arrives, the Kaimakan comes 
from Baschisaria to take the half of the 
produce. Each family sells fruit yearly, 

to the value of two hundred livres (87. 8:.] 
and there are forty-six families in Parthe- 
nizza and Nitika, another small estate 
belonging to me; the Grecian name of 
which signifies victory. Again I felicita- 
ted the lazy! I promised to prevent their 
being oppressed. They brought me but 

ter, cheese and milk; not mares’s milk, 
as among the Tartars. Once more I ac- 

counted the lazy happy! and | sunk again 
into my meditations, 

, 1 estimate the world; I 
consider it as a kind of magick lantern, 
till the moment, when I myself shall dis 
appear under the scythe of time. I then 
recollect, as a dream, nine or ten can- 
paigns I have made :* a dozen of battles 
or engagements, at which I have been 
present. I muse on the emptiness of glo- 
ry; which, unnoticed, is forgotten; which 
envious people attack, or dispute. And, 
notwithstanding all that, I say to my self, a 
part of my life has been spent in risking 


* This was previous to the Turkish 
war, which broke out soon after; and in 
which the prince highly distinguished 
himself. 
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shat very life in pursuit of glory! I shall 
not disparage my own bravery. It is, per- 
haps, sufficiently brilliant; but I do not 
find it sufficiently disinterested ; it is al- 
loyed with desire of being puffed up. 1 
pay too much attention to the spectators. 
I prefer the bravery of my dear, good 
Charles [his son] who does not mind 
whether he is seen or not. I again con- 
sult my own bosom. I discover nume- 
rous faults within myself; I think after- 
wards on the inanity of ambition. Death 
has already bereft, or soon will bereave, 
me of the favours of some great captains, 
or great sovereigns, while inconstancy, or 
malice, may blast all my hopes. Intrigue 
setting me aside, the soldier shall soon 
POET aii 6 ae gee is 0. ee 
, Without regretting the past, or 
fearing the future, I commit my existence 
to the impulse of my destiny. 

“ After laughing heartily at my want of 
merit, and at my courtly and military ad- 
ventures, I congratulated myself on not 
being worse than I am, and above all, I 
applauded the grand talent I have of en- 
joying my portion of happiness. 

* And now the mantle of night began to 
obscure the scenery. The sheep which" 
were grazing near my Turkey carpet, by 
their bleatings, called the Tartars ; who 
gravely came down from their roofs, to 
lock them up near their wives, whom 
they have kept carefully concealed du- 
ring the whole day. The criers, from the 
top of the minarets, called the faithful to 
the mosque. If felt with my left hand for 
the beard which I had not; I laid my 
right hand on my breast; I poured out 
benedictions on the lazy, and I took my 
leave of them, leaving them in equal asto- 
nishment at seeing me their master, and 


at hearing that I had determined they 
should have no other masters but them- 
selves. 

“1 then recalled my wandering spirits ; 
I collected, as well as I could, my incohe- 
rent thoughts. I turned around with emo- 
tion to behold that beautiful spot, which 
Iam never to visit again; and to which 
Iam indebted for a day, the most deli- 
cious in all my life. A fresh breeze which 
sprung up suddenly put me out of conceit 
with the boat ‘which was to conduct me 
to Theodosia. I took a Tartar horse, and 
my guide walking before me, I plunged 
again into all the horrours of darkness, of 
bad roads, of torrents, to recross those 
famous mountains, and to meet at the end 
of forty eight hours their imperial majes- 
ties, at Carassbazar.” 

We could have wished to have 
presented our readers with some de- 
lineations of the moral character of 
the Turks, drawn by the same able 
hand; and with some of the lively 
anecdotes contained in this publica- 
tion, but our article has already been 
protracted to an unusual length. For 
this, the peculiar situation of Tur 
key, as the object of political envy, 
and Tilsit distribution, must plead 
our excusee The authority of this 
noble soldier supports opinions we 
have ventured in favour of the Otto- 
mans. But we must dismiss the 
work, however reluctantly, recom- 
mending the perusal of it, as one of 
the most entertaining collections we 
have lately seen. 
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TERLY REVIEW. 


Gertrude of Wyoming, a Pennsylvanian Tale, and other Poems. By Thomas Camp- 
bell, author of the Pleasures of Hope, &c. 4to. pp. 130. London. 1809.—New York, 


republished by D. Longworth, 12mo. pp. 


WE open this volume with no 
ordinary impression of the delicacy 
and importance of the task which it 
imposes on us, and the difficulty of 
discharging it at once with justice to 
the author and to that publick at 
whose bar we as well as Mr. Camp- 
bell must be considered to stand. It 
is not our least embarrassment that, 
in some respects, Mr. Campbell may 
be considered as his own rival; and 
in aspiring to extensive popularity 
has certainly no impediment to en- 
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counter more formidable than the 
extent of his own reputation. To 
decide on the merit of Gertrude of 
Wyoming as the work of a poet hi- 
therto undistinguished, would be 
comparatively easy. But we are un- 
avoidably forced upon comparing it 
with Mr. Campbell’s former pieces, 
and while our judgment is embroiled 
by the predilections, prejudices, and 
preferences, which the recollection 
of them has imprinted upon our ima- 
gination, there are other peculiar 
f 
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circumstances which enhance expec- 
tation, and increase, proportionally, 
the difficulty of affording it complete 
pratification. 

Tie Pleasures of Hope, a poem 
dear to every reader of poetry, bore, 
amidst many beauties, the marks of 
a juvenile composition, and received 
from the publick the indulgence due 
to a promise of future excellence. 
Some license was also allowed for the 
didactick nature of the subject, which, 
prescribing no fixed plan, left the 
poet free to indulge bis fancy in ex- 
cursions as irregular as they are ele- 
gant and animated. It is a conse- 
quence of both these circumstances, 
that the poem presents, in some de- 
gree, the appearance of an unfinished 
picture. In gazing with pleasure on 
its insulated groupes and figures, the 
reflection will often intrude, that an 
artist matured in taste and experience 
would have methodized his subject ; 
filled up the intermediate spaces ; and 
brought to perfection a sketch of so 
much promise. The publick readily 
made every allowance that could be 
claimed on the score of youth—a 
seeming generosity often conferred 
on the first essays of poets, painters, 
and orators, but for which a claim of 
repayment, wit!: usurious interest, 1s 
regularly preferred against them up- 
on thelr next appearance. But the 
hope of improvement was, in Mr. 
Campbell’s case, hardly necessary to 
augment the expectation raised by 
the actual excellence of his first poem. 
The beauties of a highly polished 
versification, that animated and vi- 
gorous tone of morai feeling, that 
turn of expression, which united the 
sweetness of Goldsmith with the 
strength of Johnson, a structure of 
language alike remote from servile 
imitation of our more classical poets, 
and from the babbling and jingling 
simplicity of ruder minstrels; new, 
but not singular; elerant, but not 
trite ; justified the admirers of the 
Pleasures of Hope in elevating its 
author to a preeminent situation 
among living poets. Neither did Mr. 
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Campbell suffer the admiration ex. 
cited by his first essay to subside or 
be forgotten. From time to time we 
were favoured with exquisite lyrical 
effusions calculated rather to stimu- 
late than to gratify the publick appe- 
tite. The splendid poems of Hohen- 
linden and Lochiel, manifesting high 
powers of imagination, and other 
short performances replete either 
with animation or tenderness, seemed 
to declare their author destined to 
attain the very summit of the modern 
Parnassus. By some this preemi- 
nence was already adjudged to him, 
while others only adjourned their 
suffrage until a more daring, extend. 
ed, and sustained flight should make 
good the promises of his juvenile 
work and of his shorter detached 
poems. 

It has for a considerable time been 
known that a new poem of some 
length was in Mr. Campbell’s con- 
templation, and when it was whis- 
pered that he who sung the doubtful 
conflict of Hohenlinden and the care 
nage of Culloden, had chosen for 
his theme the devastation of Wvyo- 
ming, expectation was raised to its 
height. Desire was not too suddenly | 
quenched ; and it is only after a long 
period of suspense that the work has 
been given to the publick. But it is 
no easy matter to satisfy the vague 
and indefinite expectation which sus- 
pense of this nature seldom fails to 
excite. Each reader is apt to form 
an idea of the subject, the narrative, 
and the style of execution; so that 
the real poem is tried and censured, 
not upon its own merits, but for dif: 
fering from the preconceived dream 
of the critick’s imagination. There 
are few who have not felt disappoint- 
ment of a similar nature on visiting; 
for the first time, any spot highly ce- 
lebrated for its scenery. Expectation 
has not only exaggerated its beauties, 
but often sketched a landscape of its 
own which the mind unwillingly ex- 
changes even for the most splendid 
reality. Perhaps, therefore, it is a na- 
tural consequence of over-strained 
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hope, that the immediate reception 
of ** Gertrude of Wyoming” should 
be less eminently favourable than 
the intrinsick merit of the poem and 
the acknowledged genius of the au- 
thor appeared to ensure ; and perhaps, 
100, we may be able, in the course of 
our investigation, to point out other 
reasons which may, for a season, im- 
pede the popularity of a poem con- 
taining passages both of tenderness 
and sublimity, which may decline 
comparison with few in the English 
language. 

The tale of Gertrude of Wyoming 
is abundantly simple. It refers to 
the desolation of a beautiful tract of 
country situated on both sides of the 
Susquehanna, and inhabited by co- 
lonists whose primeval simplicity 
and hospitality recalled the idea of 
the goldenage In1778, Wyoming, 
this favoured and happy spot, was 
completely laid waste by an incursion 
of Indians and civilized savages under 
a leader named Brandt. The pretext 
was the adherence of the inhabitants 
to the provincial confederacy; but 
the lust of rapine and cruelty which 
distinguished the invaders was such 
as to add double horrours even to civil 
conflict. 

We do not condemn this choice of 
a subject in itself eminently fitted for 
peetry ; yet feeling as Englishmen, 
we cannot suppress a hope that Mr. 
Campbell will, in his subsequent 
poems, choose atheme more honoura- 
ble to our national] character, than one 
in which Britain was disgraced by the 
atrocities of her pretended adherents. 
We do not love to have our feelings 
unnecessarily put in arms against the 
cause of our country. The historian 
must do his duty when such painful 
subjects occur ; but the poet who may 
choose his theme through the whole 
unbounded range of truth and fiction 
may well excuse himself from select- 
ing a subject dishonourable to his own 
land. 

Although the calamity was general 
and overwhelmed the whole settle- 
ment of Wyoming, Mr. Campbell 


has judiciously selected a single 
groupe as the subject of his picture ; 
yet we have room to regret, that, in 
some passages, at least, he has not ex- 
tended his canvass to exhibit, in the 
back ground, that general scene of 
tumult and horrour which might have 
added force to the striking picture 
which he has drawn of individual 
misery. 

The opening of the poem describes 
Wyoming in a state-of more than 
Arcadian ease and happiness, where 
exiles or emigrants from all quarters 
of Europe met in peace, and con- 
tended only which should best adorn 
and improve their seat of refuge. 
The following stanzas comprehend 
this interesting description, and are, 
at the same time, a just specimen of 
the style and structure of the poem. 

I. 
“On Susquehanna’s side, fair Wyoming, 
Although the wild-flower on thy ruined 
wail 
And roofless homes a sad remembrance 
bring , 
Of what thy gentle people did befall, 
Yet thou wert once the loveliest land of 


all 

That see the Atlantick wave their morn 
restore. 

Sweet land! may I thy lost delights re 
call, 

And paint thy Gertrude in her bowers of 
yore, 


Whose beauty was the love of Pennsylva- 
nia’s shore! 
II. 
‘Tt was beneath thy skies that, but to 
prune 
His autumn fruits, or skim the light canoe, 
Perchance, along tly river calm at noon, 
The happy shepherd swain had nought to 


do 

From morn tll evening’s sweeter pastime 
grew ; 

Their timbrel, in the dance of forests 
brown 

When lovely maidens prankt in flowret 
new, 

And aye, those sunny mountains half way 
down 

Would echo flagelet from some romantick 
town. 

ill. 

‘Then, where of Indian hills the daylight 
takes 

His leave, how might you the flamingo 
see 
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Disporting like a meteor on the lakes— 

And playful squirrel on his nut grown 
tree: 

And every sound of life was full of glee, 


From merry mock-bird’s song, or hum of 


men, 

While harkening, fearing nought their 
revelry, 

The wild deer arched his neck from glades, 
and then 

Unhunted, sought his woods and wilder- 
ness again. 

IV. 

“ And scarce had Wyoming of war or 
crime 

Heard but in transatlantick story rung; 

For here the exile met from every clime, 

And spoke in friendship every distant 


tongue ; 
Men from the blood of warring Europe 
sprung, 


Were but divided by the running brook ;. 

And happy where no Rhgnish trumpet 
sung, 

On plains no sieging mine’s volcano shook, 

The blue-eyed German changed his sword 
to pruning hook. 


“ Nor far some Andalusian saraband 
Would sound to many a native rondelay. 
But who is he that yet a dearer land 
Remembers, over hills and far away? 
Green Albyn!* what though he no more 
survey 
Thy ships at anchor on the quiet shore, 
Thy pellochs rolling from the mountain 
bay; 
Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor, 
And distant isles that hear the loud Cor- 
brechtan roar !+ 
VE. 
** Alas! poor Caledonia’s mountaincer, 
That want’s stern edict e’er, and feudal 
grief 
Had forced him from a home he loved so 
dear! 
Yet found he here a home, and glad re- 


lief, 

And plied the beverage from his own fair 
sheaf, ’ 

Vhat fired his Highland blood with mickle 
elec ; 

And England sent her men, of men the 
chief, 

Who taught those sires of empire yet to 
be, 


To plant the tree of life; to plant fair 
freedom’s tree! 


* Scotland. 


+ The great whirlpool of the Western 
Hebrides. 
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VIl. 

“Here was not mingled in the city’s pomp 

Of life’s extremes the grandeur and the 
gloom ; 

Judgment awoke not here her dismal 
tromp, 

Nor sealed in blood a fellow creature’s 
doom, 

Nor mourned the captive in a living tomb, 

One venerable man, beloved of all, 


Sufiiced where innocence was yet in 
bloom, 

To sway the strife, that seldom might be. 
fall, 


And Albert was their judge in patriarchal 
hall.’—p. 3 to 9. 

This Albert, the judge and patri- 
arch of the infant settlement, is an 
Englishman. Gertrude, the heroine 
of the poem, is his only child. The 
chaste and affecting simplicity of the 
following picture would furnish a 
beautiful subject for the pencil. 

XIII. 
‘I may not paint those thousand infant 
charms ; 
(Unconscious fascination, undesigned !) 
The orison repeated in his arms, 
For God to bless her sire and all mankind, 
The book, the bosom on his knee reclined; 
Or how sweet fairy-lore he heard her con, 
(The playmate ere the teacher of her 
mind) 
All uncompanioned else her years had 
gone 
Till now in Gertrude’s eyes their ninth 
blue summer shone.”—p. 13. 

An Indian, of a tribe friendly to 
the settlers, approaches their cottage 
one morning, leading in his hand an 
English boy 
** Of Christian vesture and complexion 

bright, 
Led by his dusky guide like morning 
brought by night.” 

The swarthy warriour tells Albert 
of a frontier fort occupied by the 
British which had been stormed and 
destroyed by a party of Hurons, the 
allies of France. ‘The Oneida chief 
who narrates the story hastened to 
aid, but only arrived in time to avenge 
its defenders. All had been massa- 


cred, excepting the widow of the 
commander of the garrison and her 
son, a boy of ten or twelve years old. 
The former, exhausted with fatigue 
and grief, dies in the arms of the 
friendly Indians, and bequeaths to 
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their chief the task of conducting her 
son to Albert’s care, with a token to 
express that he was the son of Julia 
Waldegrave. Albert instantly recog- 
nises the boy as the offspring of two 
old and dear triends. A flood of kindly 
recollections, and the bitter contrast 
between the promise of their early 
days and the dismal fate which finally 
awaited the parents of Waldegrave, 
rush at once on the mind of the old 
man, and extort a pathetick lamenta- 
tion. The deportment of the Indian 
warriour forms an admirable contrast 
to Albert’s indulgence of grief, and 
the stanzas in which it is described 
rank among the finest in the poem. 
XNIITL. 
“He said—and strained unto his heart 
the boy: 
Far differently the mute Oneida took 
His calumet of peace, and cup of joy, 
As monumental bronze unchanged his 
look : 
A soul that pity touched, but never shook: 
Trained from his tree-rocked cradle to his 
bier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to 
brook 
Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 
A stoick of the woods—a man without a 


tear.— 
XXIV. 
“Yet deem not goodness on the savage 
stock 


Of Outalissi’s heart disdained to grow; 
As lives the oak unwithered on the rock 
By storms above, and barrenness below : 
He scorned his own, who felt another’s 
wo: 
And ere the wolf-skin on his back he 
flung, 
Or laced his mocasins, in act to go, 
A song of parting to the boy he sung, 
Who slept on Albert’s couch, ner heard 
his friendly tongue.” 
pp- 20 and 21. 


After a lyrical effusion addressed 
to the slumbering boy, his “ own 


adopted one,” the savage returns to 


his deserts. His capacity of tracking 
his way through the wilderness by a 
species of instinct, or rather by the 
habit of observing the most minute 
signs derived from the face of earth 
or heaven, is described in nervous 
and striking poetry, and closes the 
first part ef the poem. 
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Part II. opens with a description 
of Albert’s abode, situated between 
two woods near a river, which af- 
ter dashing over a thundering cas- 
cade, chose that spot to expand itself 
into a quiet and pellucid sheet of 
living water. Beautiful in itself, the 
scene was graced by the presence of 
Gertrude, yet more beautiful, an 
“ enthusiast of the woods,” alive to 
all the charms of the romantick 
scenery by which she was surround- 
ed, and whose sentimental benevo- 
lence extended itself even to England 
which she knew only by her father’s 
report. And here commences the 
great defect of the story. We totally 
lose sight of the orphan, Walde- 
grave, whose arrival makes the on- 
ly incident in the first canto, and 
of whose departure from Wyoming 
we have not been apprized. Neither 
are we in the least prepared to anti- 
cipate such an event, excepting by a 
line in which Julia expresses a hope. 
that her orphan would be conveyed 
to “ England’s shore”—an inuendo 
which really escaped us in the first, 
and even in the second, perusal of 
the poem, and which, at any rate, 
by no means implies that her wish 
was actually fulfilled. The unac- 
countable disappearance of this cha- 
racter, to whom we had naturally as- 
signed an important part in the nar- 
rative, is not less extraordinary than 
that Gertrude, in extending her kind 
wishes and affectionate thoughts to- 
wards friends in Britain whom she 
never knew, and only loved because 
they might possibly possess 
“ Her mother’s looks—perhaps her like- 

ness strong,” 
omits all mention or recollection of 
the interesting little orphan of whom 
every reader has destined her the 
bride from the first moment of his 
introduction. Of him, however, no- 
thing is said, and we are left to con- 


jecture whether he has gone to Bri-« 


tain and been forgotten by his youth- 
ful playfellow, or whether he remains 
an unnoticed and undistinguished 
inmate of her father’s mansion. We 
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have next a splendid, though some- 
what confused description of a “deep, 
untrodden grot,” where, as it is beau- 
tifully expressed, 

* Rocks sublime 

To human arta sportive semblance wore ; 
And yellow lichens coloured all the clime, 
Like moon-light battlements and towers 

decayed by time.” 

To this grotto, embosomed in all 
the splendid luxuriance of transatlan- 
tick vegetation, Gertrude was wont 
to retire “ with Shakspeare’s self to 
speak and smile alone,” and here she 
is surprised by the arrival of a youth 
in a Spanish garb, leading in his 
hand his steed, who is abruptly an- 
nounced as 
“<The stranger guest of many a distant 

land.” 

We were at least as much startled 
as Gertrude by this unexpected In- 
truder, and are compelled to acknow- 
ledge that the suspense in which we 
were kept for a few stanzas is rather 
puzzling than pleasing. We became 
Sensible that we had somehow lost 
the thread of the story, and while 
hurriedly endeavouring to recover it, 
became necessarily insensible to the 
beauties of the poetry. The stranger 
inquires for the mansion of Albert, 
is of course hospitably received, and 
tells of the wonders which he had 
seen, in Switzerland, in France, in 
Italy, and in California, whence he 
last arrived. At length Albert in- 
quires after the orphan Waidegrave, 
who (as his question for the first 
{ime apprizes the reader) had been 
sent to his relations in England at the 
age of twelve, after three years’ resi- 
dence in the earthly paradise of Wyo 
ming. The quick eve of Gertrude 
discovers the mysterious stranger to 
be “ Waldegrave’s self of Waldegrave 
come to tell,” and all is rapturous 
recognition. And here, amidst many 
beauties, we are again pressed by the 
leading errour of the narrative ; for 
this same Waldegrave—who, for no 
purpose that we can learn, has been 
wandering over half the world—of 
whom the reader knows so little, 
who appears to have been entirely 
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forgotten during the space of one 
third of the poem, and whom even 
Gertrude did not think worthy of 
commemoration in orisons which 
called for blessings on friends she had 
never known-—this same Waldegrave, 
of whose infantine affection for Ger- 
trude we no where receive the slight. 
est hint, with even more than the 
composure of a fine gentleman re- 
turned from the grand tour, coolly 
assures her and Albert at their first 
interview, that she * shall be his own 
with all her truth and charms.” This 
extraordinary and unceremonious ap- 
propriation is submitted to by Ger. 
trude and her father with the most 
ubresisting and astonishing compla- 
cency. It is in vain to bid us suppose 
that a tender and interesting attach- 
ment had united this youthful couple 
during Waldegrave’s residence at 
Wyoming. This is like the reference 
of Bayes to a conversation held by 
his personages behind the scenes: 
it is requiring the reader to guess 
what the author has not told him, and 
consequently what he is not obliged 
to know. This inherent defect in 
the narrative might have been sup- 
plied at the expense of two or three 
stanzas descriptive of the growing 
attachment between the children, 
and apprizing us of Waldegrave’s 
departure for England. The omis 
sion is the more provoking as we are 
satisfied of Mr. Campbell’s powers 
to trace the progress of their infant 
love, and the train of litde incidents 
and employments which gave it op 
portunity to grow with their growth, 
and strengthen with their strength; 
in short, to rival the exquisite picture 
of juvenile affection presented in 
Thalaba. 

But to proceed with our tale. Get 
trude and Waldegrave are united; 
and spend three short months in all 
the luxury of mutual and innocent 
love described in the concluding 
stanza of part second. 

XXV. 
“Then would that home admit them 
happier far 
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Than grandeur’s most magnificent saloon; 

While, here and there, a solitary star 

Flushed in the darkening firmament of 
June ; 

And silence brought the soul-felt hour, 
full soon, 

Ineffable, which I may not portray ; 

For never did the Hymenean moon 

A paradise of hearts more sacred sway, 

In all that slept beneath her soft, voluptu- 
ous ray.”—p. 43. 

The third part continues this de- 
lightful picture so true in itself, where 
pure affection and regulated desires 
combine to form connubial bliss ; and 
we feel all that the poet would impress 
upon us when, in the fifth stanza, he 
announces the storm, which, in the 


4 wreck of nations, was to involve this 
¢ little structure of home-built happi-, 
% ness ; and describes the transitory 
* nature of human felicity in the most 
t beautiful and original simile which 
a we have yet found applied to a theme 
" so often sung. 

S$: v 


“And in the visions of romantick youth, 

What years of endless bliss are yet to flow ! 

But mortal pleasure, what art thou in 
truth ! 

The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below ! 

And must I change my song? and must I 
show, 

Sweet Wyoming! the day, when thou wert 
doomed, 

Guiltless, to mourn thy loveliest bowers 
laid low ! 

When where of yesterday 
bloomed, 

Death overspread his pall, and blackening 
ashes gloomed.”’—p. 50. 

The approach of civil war in Ame- 
tica, and the attachment of Walde- 
grave to the provincial cause, are 
briefly touched upon, as are the boding 
apprehensions of Gertrude, tod soon 
to be fatally realized. One evening, 
while danger was yet deemed remote, 
an Indian, worn with fatigue and age, 
tushes hastily into Albert’s cottage, 
aid is with difficulty recognised to 
be the Oneida chief, Outalissi, who 
had guided Waldegrave to Wyoming. 
After an indulgence of former recol- 
lections, rather too long to be alto- 
gether consistent with the pressing 
Mature of his errand, the Indian in- 
‘rms the domestick circle that the 


a garden 








savages led by Brandt had extirpated 
his whole tribe on account of their 
friendship to the Americans, and were 
approaching to wreak their vengeance 
by laying waste the settlement of 
Wyoming. 
XIX. 
** Scarce had he uttered—when Heaven’s 
verge extreme 
Reverberates the bomb’s descending star, 
And sounds that mingled laugh—and 
shout—and scream, 
To freeze the blood, in one discordant 
ar 
meas to the pealing thunderbolts of war. 
Whoop after whoop with rack the ear as- 
sailed ; 
As if unearthly fiends had burst their bar; 
While rapidly the marksman’s shot pre- 
vailed ; 
And aye, as if for death, some lonely 
trumpet wailed.— 
XX. 
“Then looked they to the hills, where 
fire o’erhung 
The bandit groupes, in one Vesuvian glare; 
Or swept, far seen, the tower, whose clock 
unrung, ae 
Told legibly that midnight of despair.”— 
p- 60. 

These sounds of tumult and deso- 
lation are mingled with the more 
cheering notes of the drums and mi- 
litary musick of a body of provin- 
cialists, who arrive, it would seem, 
to protect the inhabitants of Wyo- 
ming. The description of this band, 
composed of the descendants of vari- 
ous climes, and arrayed by “ torch 
and trumpet,” evinces the same high 
tone of military poetry which glows 
through the stanzas on the battle 
of Hohenlinden. We are, however, 
again compelled to own some disap- 
pointment arising from the indistinct- 
ness of the narrative. The provin- 
cialists appear prepared to fight in 
defence of the Pennsylvanian Arca- 
diae Outalissi chants his battle 
song, and Albert invokes, amid the 
blaze of neighbouring villages, the 
protection of the God of Hosts on the 
defenders of their native country. 
Waldegrave too, assumes the sword 
and plume; yet, without any reason 
assigned, these preparations for bat- 
tle terminate in a retreat to a neigh- 
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bouring fort; and we are left to 
conjecture the motive for flight in a 
band so energetick and so amply 
provided. The destruction, too, of 
Wyoming might have claimed a 
more lengthened detail than is afford- 
ed by the lines which we have quoted, 
and the main interest in the fate of 
Albert and his family would have 
been increased rather than diminish- 
ed by a glance at those numerous 
groupes who must necessarily have 
accompanied the flight, or remained 
to perish with them dwellings. But 
of these we learn no more than if 
Waldegrave and Julia had, like our 
first parents, been the sole inhabitants 
of this terrestrial paradise. Covered 
by the friendly battalion, they reach 
in safety the fort which was to afford 
them shelter ; and in the few accu- 
rate yet beautiful lines which cha- 
racterize its situation and appear- 


_ ance, the poet has happily compelled 
“Gnto his service even the terms of 


modern fortification, and evinced a 
complete conquest over those techni- 
cal expressions which probably any 
other bard would have avoided as fit 
only for the disciples of Cohorn or 
Vauban. 
XXV. 
“ Past was the flight, and welcome scemed 
the tower, 

‘Vhat, like a giant standard-bearer, frowned 
Defiance on the roving Indian power. 


Beneath, each bold and promontory 
mound 

With embrasure embossed, and armour 
crowned, 


And arrowy frize, and wedged ravelin, 

Wove like a diadem its tracery round 

The lofty summit of that mountain green ; 

bere stood secure the group, and eyed a 
distant scene.”—p. 36. 

Here, while surveying in fancied 
security the progress of the devasta- 
tion, Albert and Gertrude fall pierced 
by the bullets of the lurking marks- 
men of the enemy. A death-speech, 
affecting, yet somewhat too long, ex- 
hausts the last efforts of the expiring 
Gertrude ; and as her husband kneels 
by the bodies in ineffable despair, the 
following exquisite description of 
Outalissi’s sympathy gives an origin- 
ality and wildness to the scene of 


wo at once appropriate to America, 

and distinct from the manners of 

every other country. 

XXXIV. 

“ Then mournfully the parting bugle bid 

Its farewell o’er the grave of worth and 
truth ; 

no, - the dust afflicted Waldegraye 
i} 

His face on earth;—him watched ip 
gloomy ruth, 

His woodland guide ; but words had none 
to sooth 

The grief that knew not consolation’s 
name : 

Casting his Indian mantle o’er the youth, 

He watched, beneath its folds, each burst 
that came 

Convulsive, ague-like, across his shud. 
dering frame !”—p. 69. 

We have gazed with delight on the 
savage witnessing the death of Wolfe 
with awe and sorrow acting upon ha. 
bits of stubborn apathy ; and we have 
perused the striking passage in Spen- 
ser whose Talus “ an iron man ymade 
in iron mould” is described as having, 
nevertheless, an inly feeling of sym- 
pathy with the anguish of Britomarte; 
yet neither the painter nor the poet 
has, in our apprehension, presented 
so perfect and powerful an image of 
sympathetick sorrow in a heart un- 
wont to receive such a guest, as ap 
pears in the mute distress of the 
Oneida warriour bending over his 
despairing foster-son. His grief at 
length becomes vocal in a death-song, 
which, did our limits permit, we 
would willingly transfer to these 
pages. But we have been so profuse 
in quotation, that the concluding 
stanzas are all we can produce to jus 
tify our asserting for the author the 
preeminent merit of hislyrical poetry: 

XXXVIL 
** To-morrow let us do or die !* 
But when the bolt of death is hurled, 


* This expression occurs in Burns’s 
Bannockburn ; yet itis a kind of commo! 
property, being the motto, we believe, ° 
a Scottish family. We might more justly, 
on the part of the ingenious Dr. Leyden, 
reclaim the line, 

“Red is the cup they drink, but not 

with wine.” 
But these occasional coincidences, ove! 
which stupidity delights to doze, a 
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Ah! whither then with thee to fly, 
Shall Outalissi roam the world ? 
Seek we thy once-loved home ?— 
The hand is gone that cropt its flowers ! 
Unheard their clock repeats its hours !— 
Cold is the hearth within their bowers !— 
And should we fhither roam, 
Its echoes, and’ its empty tread, 
Would sound like voices from the dead! 
XXXVIII. 
“Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 
Whose streams my kindred nation quaffed ; 
And by my side, in battle true, 
A thousand warriours drew the shaft? 
Ah! there in desolation cold, 
The desert serpent dwells alone, 
Where grass o’ergrows each mouldering 
bone, 
And stones themselves to ruin grown, 
Like me are death-like old ; 
Then seek we not their camp—for there— 
The silence dwells of my despair ! 
XXXIX. 
« But hark, the trump !—to morrow thou 
In glory’s fires shalt dry thy tears : 
F’en from the land of shadows now 
My father’s awful ghost appears ; 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll, 
He bids my soul for battle thirst— 
He bids me dry the last—the first— 
The only tears that ever burst— 
From Outalissi’s soul ;— 
Because I may not stain with grief 
The death-song of an Indian chief.” 
pp- 71—73. 
With these stanzas the curtain is 
dropped over the dead and the mourn- 
ers, and the poem is concluded. 
Before we proceed to any general 
examination of Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming, we think it necessary to inti- 
mate to our readers, that itis by no 
means owing to deficiency of wit, 
on our own part, that we have con- 
ducted them in sober sadness from 
the beginning to the end of Mr. 
Campbell’s affecting tale. We are 
perfectly aware that, according to the 
modern canons of criticism, the re- 
viewer is expected to show his im- 
mense superiority to the author re- 
viewed, and at the same time to re- 
lieve the tediousness of narration by 
turning the epic, dramatick, moral 
story before him into quaint and lively 
burlesque. We had, accordin gly, pre- 


hardly worth noticing in criticizing ori- 
gal poetry. 
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pared materials for caricaturing Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, in which the 
irresistible Spanish pantaloons of her 
lover were not forgotten, Albert was 
regularly distinguished as old Jona- 


. than, the provincial troops were call- 


ed Yankie-doodles, and the sombre 
character of the Oneida chief was 
relieved by various sly allusions to 
“ blankets, strouds, stinktibus, and 
wampum.” And having thus clearly 
demonstrated to Mr. Campbell and 
to the reader that the whole effect of 
his poem was as completely at our 
mercy as the house which a child 
has* painfully built with a pack of 
cards, we proposed to pat him on the 
head with a few slight compliments 
on the ingenuity of his puny architec- 
ture, and dismiss him with a sugar- 
plum as a very promising child in- 
deed. But, however prepared we 
came to guizz what is no otherwise 
ridiculous than because serious and 
pathetick, our hearts recoiled from 
the disingenuousness of the task. 
We shall ever be found ready a 
ply the lash of ridicule to conceit, 
presumption, or dullness; but no 
temptation to display our own wit, 
or to conciliate popularity, shall 
prompt us to expose genius to the 
malignant grin of envious folly, or by 
low and vulgar parody to derogate 
from a work which we might strive 
in vain to emulate. 

We return from this digressive 
apology to the merits and defects of 
Gertrude of Wyoming, which have 
this marked singularity, that the lat- 
ter intrude upon us at the very first 
reading ; whereas, after repeated pe- 
rusals, we perceive beauties which 
had previously escapedour notice. We 
have, indeed, rather paradoxically, 
been induced to ascribe the most ob- 
vious faults to the same cause which 
has undoubtedly produced many of 
the excellences of the poem,—to the 
anxious and _ assiduous attention 
which the author has evidently be- 
stowed upon it before publication. 
It might be expected that the publick 
would regard with mdulgence these 
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imperfections which arise from the 
poct’s diffidence of his own splendid 
powers, and too great deference to 
the voice of criticism. In some re- 
spects, however, publick taste, like 
a fine lady, “stoops to the forward 
and the bold ;” and the modest and 
anxious adventurer is defrauded of 
the palm, merely that his judges may 
enjoy the childish superiority of con- 
demning an overlaboured attempt to 
give them pleasure. Let no reader 
suppose that we recommend to imi- 
tation the indiscreet, and undaunted 
precipitation with which another po- 
pular poet is said to throw his effu- 
sions before the publick with the in- 
difference of an ostrich as to their 
success or failure. To sober criti- 
cism the fault of him who will not 
do his best is greater than the excess 
of over caution, as the sin of presump- 
tion is greater than that of spiritual 
despondency. Carelessness is also 


-acrime of deeper die when consi- 


lered with reference to its effects 
upon publick taste; for the habit of 
writing loosely is particularly capti- 
vating to the fry of young scribblers, 
and we are in danger of being deluged 
with rhapsodical romances by poets 
who would shrink from the attempt 
of imitating the condensed, polished, 
and laboured stanzas of Gertrude of 
Wyoming. But considered with re- 
ference not to the ultimate reputation, 
but to the immediate popularity of 
the author, it is dangerous to allow 
the publick to suppose that they have 
before them the work upon which, 
after the most solicitous and anxious 
exertion, he is willing to stake his 
poetical character. A spirit of con- 
tradiction, which animates the mass 
of mankind, impels them to depre- 
ciate that which is presented as the 
chef d@euvre of the artist; and the 
question is no longer whether the 
work be excellent, but whether it has 
attained that summit of excellence 
on which no poet ever was or ever 
will be placed by his contemporaries. 

We have hitherto only considered 
the labour bestowed upon Gertrude 
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of Wyoming as an impediment to 
the flow of popularity which has in 
the present day attended poems of a 
ruder structure. But the publick 
taste, although guided in some degree 
by caprice, is alsoto a certain extent 


correctly grounded upon critical doe. 


trine ; and the truth is, that an author 
cannot work upon a beautiful poem 
beyond a certain point, without doing 
it real and irreparable injury in more 
respects than one. 

It is in the first place impossible 
to make numerous and minute altera. 
tions, to alter the position of stanzas, 
to countermarch and invert the com. 
ponent parts of sentences, without 
leaving marks of their original array, 
The epitaph of the Italian valetu- 
dinary will apply as well in poetry as 
in regimen; and it may be said of 
many a laboured effort of genius: 
“ Stava bene, mafrer star meglio, sto 
gui.” There are in Gertrude passa- 
ges ofa construction so studiously 
involved, that nothing but the deepest 
consideration could have enabled the 
author to knit the Gordian knot by 
which his meaning is fettered, and 
which unfortunately requires similar 
exertion of intellect ere it can be dis- 
entangled. An ordinary reader is 
sometimes unable and always unwi 
ling to make such an effort, and 
hence the volume is resigned and 
condemned in a moment of splenetick 
impatience. Some of the introduc 
tory stanzas have their beauties thus 
obscured, and afford rather a con 
jectural than a_ certain meaning. 
We allude to the second in particu 
lar. Similar indistinctness occurs i 
the construction of the following set: 
tence: 

** But high in amphitheatre above 

His arms the everlasting aloe threw: 
Breathed but an air of heaven, and all the 

grove 

Instinct as if with living spirit grew.” 
The idea here is beautiful, but it 1s 
only on reflection that we discove! 
that the words in italicks mean not 
that the aloe breathed an air of heave? 
but that the grove grew instinct with 
living spirit so soon as the slightes' 
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air of heaven breathed on it. Some- 
times passages, of which the tone is 
simple and natural, are defaced by 
affected inversion, as in Gertrude’s 
exclamation : 

“ Vet say! for friendly hearts from whence 

we came 

Of us does oft remembrance intervene ?” 

Again, in altering and retouching, 
inverting and condensing his stanzas, 
an author will sometimes halt between 
his first and his latter meaning, and 
deviate into defects both of sense and 
erammar. Thus in the Oneida’s 
first song we have— 

“ Sleep, wearied one ! and in the dreaming 
land 

Shouldst thou the spirit of thy mother 
erect, 

O say to morrow that the white man’s hand 

Hath plucked the thorns of sorrow from 
thy feet.” 

Lastly, and above all, in the irk- 
some task of repeated revision and 
reconsideration, the poet loses, if we 
may use the phrase, the impulse of 
inspiration ; his fancy, at first so ar- 
dent, becomes palled and flattened, 
and no longer excites a correspondent 
glow of expression. In this state of 
mind he may correct faults, but he 
will never add beauties ; and so much 
do we prefer the stamp of originality 
to tame correctness, that were there 
not a medium which ought to be 
aimed at, we would rather take the 
frima cura with ail its, errours, and 
with all its beauties, than the over- 
amended edition in which both are 
obliterated. Let any one read the 
most sublime passage in Shakspeare, 
a hundred times over, without in- 
termission ; it will at length convey 
to the fired ear, neither pathos nor 
sublimity, hardly even an intelligible 
idea. Something analagous to this 
occurs to every poet in the melan- 
choly task of correction. The Scythi- 
ans, who debated their national af- 
fairs first in the revel of a festival, 
and afterwards during a day of fasting, 
could hardly experience a greater 
sinking of spirit in their second con- 
sultation, than the bard who, in re- 
‘sing the offspring of moments of 
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enthusiastick feeling, 
that 
The dear illusion will not last, 
The era of enchantment’s past. 
Then occur the doubtful and damp- 


experiences 


ing questions, whether the faded in- 


spiration was genuine ; whether the 
verses corresponded in any degree to 
its dictates, or have power to commu- 
nicate to others a portion of the im- 
pulse which produced them. Then 
comes the dread of malignant cri- 
ticism; and last, but not least tor- 
menting, the advice of literary friends, 
each suggesting doubts and altera- 
tions, till the spirit is corrected out 
of the poem, as a sprightly boy is 
sometimes lectured and flogged for 
venial indiscretions into a stupid and 
inanimate dunce. The beautiful 
poem of Lochiel, which Mr. Camp- 
bell has appended to the present vo- 
lume, as if to illustrate our argument, 
exhibits marks of this injudicious 
alteration. Let us only take the last 
lines, where in the original edition 
the champion declares that even In 
the moment of general rout and de- 
struction, 
* Though my perishing ranks should be 
strewed in their gore, 
Like ocean weeds heaped on the surf- 
beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, 
While the kindling of life-in his bosom 
remains, 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid 
low, 
With his back to the field, and his feet to 
the foe! 
And, leaving in battle no blot on his 
name, 
Look proudly to heaven from the death- 
bed of fame.” 

The whole of this individual, vi- 
gorous, and marked picture of the 
Highland chieftain lying breathless 
amid his broken and slaughtered 
clan—a picture so strong, that we 
even mark the very posture and fea- 
tures of the hero—is humbled and 
tamed, abridged and corrected, into 
the following vague and inexpressive 
couplet : 
** Lochiel 





Shall victor exult in the battle’s acclaim, 


Or look to yon heaven from the death-bed 
of fame.” 








~ 


Ifthe pruning knNe hasbeen applied 
with similar severity to the beauties 
of Gertrude of Wyoming, the hatchet 
of the Mohawk Brandt himself was 
not more fatally relentless and indis- 
criminate in its operations. 

The book contains, besides Ger- 
trude of Wyoming, several of Mr. 
Campbell’s smaller pieces. Lochiel 
in particular and Hohenlinden are 
introduced, although they made part 
of the author’s last quarto volume. 
We cannot be offended at meeting 
our favourites any where; yet when 
We connect the circumstance last 
mentioned, with the reflection that 
Lochiel has been unnecessarily al- 
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tered and abridged, we are not the. 
roughly satisfied with their insertion 
in the present volume. Two beauti- 
ful war odes, entitled the Mariners 
of England, and the Battle of the 
Baltick, afford pleasing instances of 
that short and impetuous lyrick sally 
in which Mr. Campbell excels all his 
contemporaries. ‘Two ballads, Gle- 
nara, and Lord Ullin’s daughter, the 
former approaching the rude yet 
forcible simplicity of the ancient 
minstrels, the latter upon a more re- 
fined plan, conclude the volume, 
They were new to us, and are mo- 
dels in their several styles of compo 
sition. 








* 


{The following article, and an able review of the French Code of Conscription in- 
serted in the first volume of the Select Reviews, page 369, are attributed to the 
pen of a young gentleman of Baltimore, who has lately returned from Europe, 


where he has been spending several years. 


yi Edinburgh Review. ] 


Both articles appeared originally in 


ographie Moderne, ou Dictionnaire Biographique de tous les Hommes morts ow 
vivans, qui ont marqué a la fin du 18 Siecle ou au Commencement de celui-ci, par 


leur Rang, leurs Emplois, 


leurs Talens, leurs Malheurs, 


leurs Vertus, leurs 


Crimes, et ot tous les faits qui les concernent sont rapportés de la Maniere la plus 


impartiale et laplus authentique. 
* TO endeavour,” says Machia- 
vel, in his Discourses, “ to make 
people free who are servile in their 
nature, is as hopeless, as to attempt 
to reduce to slavery a nation imbued 
with the spirit of freedom.” This 
remark, which was dictated by a 
review of history in the days of Ma- 
chiavel, is eminently confirmed, we 
think, by the events of our own 
times. “here are nations who cannot 
be permanently enslaved and others 
cannot be long maintained in the erect 
posture of freedom. It is often no 
less foolish than it is criminal, in an 
ambitious sovereign to bear down 
the unarmed laws of a free people ; 
and sometimes unwise and unjustifia- 
bic in ap honest patriot to subvert all 
at once acorrupt or arbitrary govern- 
ment. 
These reflections were suggested 
by the perusal of a curious and in- 
teresting work onthe French revolu- 


99 


A Leipzig. 


1807. 


tion, which has accidentally fallen 
into our hands. Under the title of 
Modern Biography, it purports to be 
a history of all those who, by their 
rank, their talents, their virtues, and 
their crimes, have contributed to il- 
lustrate, or to disgrace, the end of 
the last and the commencement of 
the present century. Before we offer 
an opinion ares ad the execution 
of so comprehensive a plan, we shall 
state the circumstances, which, as we 
are informed, attended the publica 
tion of the work in Paris. In the 
year 1800, a Dictionary, similar in 
form to the present, but characteri- 
zed by far greater asperity and bold- 
ness, was published in the French ca- 
pital, and immediately suppressed by 
the police. The authors seem (0 
have had it in view, to expose the 
inconsistency of those who had en- 
listed themselves in the service of the 
consular government, after signalizing 
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themselves by their zeal for a demo- 
cratical equality. The book, although 
written in a republican spirit, was 
particularly levelled at the members 
of the convention, and contained 
much pointed declamation against 
the leaders and emissaries of the par- 
ties which alternately usurped so san- 
guinary a dominion over their wretch- 
edcountry. In 1806, the undertaking 
was revived in a shape which it was 
supposed would prove less obnoxious 
to the publick authorities. The vi- 
triolick acid, to use an expression of 
the author, was wholly extracted ; 
and particular care taken to exclude 
from the biography of the imperial 
family, and of the chief favourites 


of the monarch, whatever might 
be offensive. The better to se- 
cure themselves from suspicion, 


they professed, not to pass judgment, 
but merely to furnish materials for 
decision; and to embrace, at the 
same time, the names of all their 
foreign contemporaries of political 
note. These sacrifices, however, 
were not sufficient to propitiate the 
favour, or lull the vigilance of the 
police. The authors were punished; 
and the circulation of their book im- 
mediately prohibited. The copy now 
before us was secreted, and given to 
the individual from whom it has pass- 
ed into our hands—with some addi- 
tional sketches of character, upon 
the accuracy of which we have rea- 
son to think we can depend. 

The work is interesting, we think, 
in various points of view. It presents 
us with the portraits of beings of 
whom almost all of us have heard ; 
and whose names we still recall with 
sensations of astonishment and ter- 
tour. The biography of foreigners, 
indeed, is miserably scanty and er- 
roneous ; but this branch evidently 
appears to have been executed with- 
out interest or exertion, and forms a 
remarkable contrast to the industry 
and ingenuity which have been exer- 
Cised in collecting and detailing the 
opinions of the chief actors in the 
‘French revolution. With regard to 


this part of the undertaking, too, 
our own recollections, and our know- 
ledge of the sources of their infor- 
mation, enable us to judge with some 
confidence of their accuracy. These 
sources are, the journals of the legis- 
lative bodies; the files of the Moni- 
teur; the several memoirs published 
at different times, such as those of 
Bertrand de Moleville and Bouillé ; 
furnishing a narrative of facts whose 
exactness cannot be doubted, what- 
ever diversity of opinion may prevail 
as to the motives and views of indi- 
viduals and parties.* It may be ge- 
nerally remarked, indeed, of the 
epoch now under consideration, that 
its leading occurrences have had 
more notoriety than those of almost 
any other. There cannot well be 
any privacy in the history of a popu- 
lar revolution, effected, in a great 
degree, by pamphlets and publick 
debates, and consummated by battles 
and treaties. : 
It certainly is not our intention § 

repeat the disgusting catalogue of the 
miseries and crimes of the French 
revolution ; but we have thought that 
a summary review of the career and 
fate of some of its most conspicuous 


* The memoirs of these two writers 
are of unquestionable authority. Both 
deserve credit for much firmness of con- 
duct and purity of intention; and have 
infused less of passion into their narra- 
tive, than might have been expected 
from their character of leaders and suf- 
ferers in the royal cause. The work of 
Bertrand de Moleville, although some- 
what diffuse, is exceedingly precious as 
a great body of authentick materials. 
The historian should particularly add to 
these works, the Preces-Verbaux of the 
legislative assemblies, the “ T'adleau Ana- 
lytique du Moniteur,” and the History ot 
the War of La Vendée, by Alphonse 
Beachamp. 29 men, we blush to acknow- 
ledge that these indellible records but too 
clearly prove, that the savage features of 
the convention have not been greatly ca- 
ricatured by the hand of party. 

Tristius haud illis monstrum, €c. 


We find that acts of amnesty for revolu 
tionary crimes were passed by this body 


bat they will not be ratafied by posterity 


ee ee 
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agents, preceded by a few remarks 
on the moral and political lessons 
with which it abounds, might not be 
without interest, nor perhaps without 
utility. We know of no period in 
the whole record of history, which 
deserves to be so deeply weighed and 
so particularly examined, as the in- 
terval between the years 1790 and 
1800. These few years give us the 
abridged experience of as many cen- 
turies; and never did the faculties 
and the. passions of civilized man 
work with so much force, and so 
little disruise. Those who have lost, 
and those who have acquired power ; 
the vicissitudes which the nations and 
governments of Europe have under- 
gone ; and the precautions employed 
to avert the evils of change; are 
equally subjects for minute research 
and profound speculation. During 
the shock of this great convulsion in 
France, and the conflict of opinions 
among ourselves, there was no place 
for calm observation ; and the mind 
was rather bewildered than guided 
by the light which these astonishing 
events seemed to throw on the cha- 
racter of our nature. Now that the 
storm is hushed abroad, and the ap- 
prehensions of danger have subsided 
at home, our conclusions are likely 
to be more just, and our reflections 
infinitely more beneficial. 

We think, however, that a consi- 
derable time must still elapse, before 
the world will be presented with a 
suitable history of the causes which 
accelerated the dissolution of this 
great monarchy, and so rapidly con- 
verted a mild and loyal people into a 
lawless and frantick mob.  Preju- 
dice and resentment are still too 
powerful to let us hope for an im- 
partial narrative among ourselves ; 
and if we could supply the talents 
and the temper, the materials would 
still be wanting. In France, where 


alone they could be found, the sword 
is still reeking with blood ; the spirit 
of adulation would suppress, and the 
unsubdued animosities of faction dis- 
tort thetruth, te which, indeed, the 


genius of a military despotism in the 
minority of its dominion, must be es- 
sentially hostile. Hereafter, should 
our neighbours ever enjoy that rare 
JSelicity of a free press,* even for the 
transactions of the past, there may 
arise some mighty painter, whose 
pencil shall do justice to the subject. 
When we recollect that Tacitus was 
born in the reign of Nero, and ma- 
tured in that of Domitian, we are 
encouraged to hope that history may 
agvain have in store some intelligence 
of the same exalted stamp, to avenge 
her cause, and to frustrate the efforts 
which are now made to stifle her 
voice on the continent. 

Before we enter more particularly 
upon the contents of these volumes, 
we must remark, that we are power- 
fully struck with the novel and. im- 
posing spectacle which France exhi- 
bited from the time of the convention 
until the establishment of the consu- 
lar administration of a country ruled 
by ephemeral governments, each 
struggling to maintain itself by every 
art which fraud could suggest to vio- 
lence; convulsed to the centre by 
profligate factions ; deluged with na- 


* When we consider the real state of 
the press in France, there is something 
ludicrous in the mock solemnity with 
which the constitution provides against 
its violation. It creates a committee in 
the senate, entitled the senatorial commit- 
tee of the press. When authors or printers 
have to complain of impediments thrown 
in the way of the circulation of their 
works, they are entitled to petition this 
committee. When these obstacles are 
not conceived by the committee to be 
rendered necessary by the interests of the 
state, the minister to whom they are 
ascribed is invited to withdraw them. 
Should they continue to exist after three 
invitations, the committee demands a ge- 
neral meeting of the senate, to whom the 
president formally announces “ that there 
are strong presumptions that the liberty 
of the press has been violated.” The cas¢ 
is tlien brought before the High Imperial 
Court—a judicature for the trial of delin- 
quency in the members of the Imperial 
family, :publick functionaries, &c.—the 
judges of which are the princes, the s¢- 
nators, &e. 
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five blood ; with every atom of so- 
ciety, out of its proper place; in a 
state of absolute bankruptcy; with 
no regular system of finance ; with a 
paper currency incalculable in a- 
mount, and at the last ebb of depre- 
ciation ; yet still maintaining, with 
unexampled success, a war which 
cost more blood and treasure than any 
ever known in modern times; sup- 
porting, at different periods, fourteen 
different armies on a vast establish- 
ment; lavishing great sums in lar- 
gesses at home and subsidies abroad ; 
and, finally, triumphing over all 
her continental enemies, and settling 
down in an organization civil and mi- 
litary, which threatens the subjuga- 
tion of the world.* During a crisis 


* “The republick maintained fourteen 
different armies. The troops paid were 
estimated at fourteen hundred thousand. 
The front of the troops defending her on 
the east occupied a line of five hundred 
leagues, extending from the Adriatick to 
the mouth of the Ems in the North Sea. 
Forty sous were paid, for some time, to 
the individuals who frequented the popu- 
lar societies. The theatres of Paris were 
hired to give gratuitous exhibitions [de 
part et pour le peuple.} Succours were 
given to large districts. Bread, which 
cost eight sous per pound, in hard money, 
was distributed, almost for nothing, to the 
inhabitants of Paris. The national con- 
vention, in the midst of the revolutionary 
whirlwind, had no system of finance, and 
could have none.” [ J?amel, Histoire des Fin. 
de la Republigue.| This writer was him- 
self minister of finance at the period of 
which he speaks. He states the issue of 
assignats to have amounted to 40,000,000, 
000, of which 12,000,000,000 were with- 
drawn from circulation ; and at the epoch 
of their cessation, 100 francs, in assig- 
nats, were valued at 3 sous in coin! a 
proportion of 1-666. The manufacture 
of this paper currency, the history of 
which is unparalleled, occupied eight 
hundred workmen, who sometimes print- 
ed, numbered, and stamped, from 2 to 3 
millions of francs a day. During the six 
years of their currency, the annual reve- 
hue was about 300 million francs. These 
sums were applied to the purchase of 
neutrality and alliance abroad. In a cu- 
rious report made to the convention. on 
this subject by St. Just, the court of 
Constantinople alone is said to have cost 
‘0 millions of francs in diamonds and gold ! 


when, both within and without, the 
state appeared to be rushing furiously 
to destruction ; when, to use the rhe- 
torical language of one of her repre- 
sentatives, the sons of freedom were 
encountering all the malignity of for- 
tune abroad, and the revolution, like 
Saturn, was devouring her own chil- 
dren at home, not a single indication 
of despondency was given by her 
rulers ; nor, during the various de- 
volutions of publick authority, did 
there seem to be any abatement of 
enthusiasm, or any remission of ener- 
ey in furnishing the means of resist- 
ance to foreign aggression. The for- 
tune of the republick was never once 
intrusted to the issue, of a single 
battle; nor was the execution of their 
plans either relinquished or adjourn- 
ed in consequence of new appearances 
of danger, or an increase in the num- 
ber of their opponentse The senate 
of Rome, under the pressure of ad- 
versity, never displayed a more mage 
nanimous feeling, nor ee 
more imposing attitude, nor hur 

defiance in a prouder tone, than the 
revolutionary government in a season 
of the most alarming disasters. 
While we bitterly deplore the excess- 
es of a people intoxicated with the 
first draughts of anarchy, and express 
our detestation for the crimes of the 
most horrible of all despotisms, that 
which wears the mask of liberty, it 
is impossible not to admire the splen- 
did military achievements of that pe- 
riod, the steady confidence in the 
cause, and the ardent attachment to 
liberty manifested on the scaffold 
even by those who fell victims to the 
abuse of her name; the numerous 
instances of heroick death afforded 
both by royalists and republicans not 
inferiour to those upon which the his- 
torians of antiquity dwell with so 
much delight. ‘ Laudatis antiquo- 
rum mortibus pares exitus.” We 
are but little disposed to be the apo- 
logists of the French revolution ; but 
we cannot consent to qualify all this 
as fanaticism, or to reprobate all 
those as jacobins, who believe, that 
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even the members of that school 
have occasionally displayed a spirit 
which confers dignity on human na- 
ture. If France had, after all, worked 
out her salvation ; if “éerty had sur- 
vived these furious struggles, we 
should consider mankind as gainers. 
Her own losses would have been re- 
trieved ; her crimes might have been 
forgotten; but it is of all reflections 
the most lamentable, that the issue 
which is now before our eyes, has 
not only. rendered her redemption 
hopeless, but has dishonoured the 
cause of freedom, which is now 
throughout the universe made respon- 
sible for her miscarriage. 

In this country, it has been but 
too much the fashion to point the 
moral of this revolution one way, 
without, adverting to the awful warn- 
ing which it holds out, as well to 
rulers as to subjects. The pride of 
the patrician may be instructed by 
this catastrophe, no less than the 
fezlousy of the plebeian. In the ut- 

annihilation of the old hereditary 
distinctions, and the ruin of the great 
proprietaries of France, there is assu- 
redly something fitted to alarm and 
to improve the aristocracy of rank 
and wealth of all countries. Necker 
states in his book on finance, that 
there were seven thousand pedigrees 
carefully deposited in the Royal Li- 
brary of Paris; and we will not un- 
dertake to conjecture how many title- 
deeds of extensive patrimony might 
have been found upon the judicial re- 
cords. If we should ask, why it is, 
that these no longer exist ’—we must 
not be told, that the wreck of title, of 
fortune, and of royal power, was 
owing to the mere perversity of the 
people, or to the unprovoked spirit 
of faction. The people may unjust- 
ly and capriciously desert an indivi- 
dual contending against the power of 
a government; but will never aban- 
don a government which has honestly 
laboured to deserve and to secure 
their affections. If those who were 
upon “ the slippery heights” of the 
kingdom of Franee, had been less 
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confident of their security, and more 
attentive to the progress of publick 
opinion ; if the privileged orders had 
discarded in time, their habits of lux. 
urious indolence, and zealously co. 
operated to ease the burdens, and to 
ameliorate the condition of the lower 
classes ; to promote economical re. 
forms ; to restore order to the finan. 
ces ; to purify the civil list ; and to 
restrain the cupidity of courtiers ;* 
if the royal princes had not, by their 
prodigality and their excesses, offend. 
ed even the decorum of vice ; if the 
experiment had been fully tried, of 
a fioftular minister seconded by a pa. 
triotick king, they might have stood 
firm upon the basis of their own 
authority, in spite of all the machi- 
nations of philosophers and deists, 
encyclopedists and levellers, to whom 
their misfortunes are so piously and 
loyally ascribed. When Lepelletier, 
president of the parliament of Paris, 
advised the recall of Necker, it was 
with this ¢xclamation : Representons 
le peuple, de peur qu’il ne se repree 
sente lui méme! ‘“ Letus represent 
the people, lest they should represent 
themselves.” 

One of the chief causes of the 
atrocious character which the revo- 
lution assumed, is to be found in the 
apathy or pusillanimity of those who 
were most deeply interested in the 
preservation of order, and best able 
to fashion publick sentiment. The 
greater part of these men, at the 
commencement of the contest, either 
looked on with indifference, or 
shrunk back in dismay, or consented 


* “ Le livre rouge,—la prodigalité des 
princes,—l’énormité de la liste civile,— 
insatiable cupidité des courtisans et des 
agens des menus plaisirs, voilala racine 
du mal,” &c. [Odserv. sur la Rev.) “1 
am convinced,” says Necker, “ that 2 
habitual residence at Versailles weakens, 
in an administration of the finances, the 
inclination and ambition to undertake 
great things ;—there he sees vanities rated 
so high, and sucha deep interest taken 
the game of ambition and intrigue, that he 
loses sight of the true value of every thing 
that is worthy of esteem” 
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to purchase a momentary security at 
«he expense of honour and conscience. 
Had the men of moderate views and 
local influence, when the dangers of 
anarchy were but too apparent, stood 
bravely forward, and united to com- 
bat the designs of faction. they might 
have set bounds to the fury of a tem- 
pest which they could not wholly 
avert. Their irresolution served only 
to embolden the audacity of the tur- 
bulent, and their precipitate flight 
so confirm the dominion of the mob.* 
The law of Solon, which enacted, 
that the citizen who, in a period of 
civil commotion, did not side with 
one or other of the contending par- 
ties, should forfeit his estate, and be 
tor ever banished the commonwealth, 
extraordinary as it may at first appear, 
is, nevertheless, founded in correct 
views of human nature, and has a 
tendency, not to foment, but to ap- 
pease dissension. In such aconjunc- 
ture, an attention to petty interests 
leads to total ruin; and the neutrality 
of the good only widens the field for 
those profligate passions, and despe- 
rate projects, which the ferment of 
discontent naturally calls into action. 
That ferment can, however, in no de- 
eree, be allayed by an obstinate adhe- 
rence to palpable corruptions. When 
we inculcate the necessity of a prompt 
and persevering exertion of that in- 
uence which always accompanies 
prescriptive authority, personal cha- 
racter, and honest intentions, it is 
with a full persuasion, that they ne- 
ver can be successful over the unre- 
mittinge activity of the fiends of dis- 
cord, unless attended by a ready con- 
currence in the reformation of abuses, 
by timely concessions, and by tem- 
perate and conciliatory language. 
if the war of extermination so long 


* Vide Aul. Gel. in Noct. Attic. Gb. 2. 
* 12.“ Boni nescio,” says Cicero, “ quo- 
modo tardiores sunt et principiis rerum 
eglectis ad extremum ipsa denique ne- 
‘essitate excitantur—ita ut nonnunquam 
‘metatione ac tarditate, dum otium yo- 
‘int, etiam sine dignitate retinere, ipsi 
‘rumque amittant.”—f Pre Semtio. | 
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waged in the bosom of France, yield 
one salutary caution to all orders of 
men, it is, that they should be spa- 
ring in the application of general 
terms of reproach or contumelious 


epithets of party. The use made in 
that unfortunate country of the words 
jacobin and aristocrat, abundantly 
proves, that what at first is but loosely 
or petulantly thrown out as a mark 
of ridicule or distinction, not only 
serves to swell the number, and exas- 
perate the resentment of parties, but 
may be converted into an engine of 
the most furious and sanguinary 
proscription.* 

Among the most striking lessons 
which are taught by the history of 
this revolution, is the profound obli- 
vion into which multitudes have al- 
ready fallen, who were once objects 
either of terrour or pity tothe whole 
nation. These volumes contain, not 


only the catalogue of those who, in 


the face of the world, swore etert 
hatred to royalty,-and are now't 
most prominent agents of despotism, 
but the names also of a host of cla- 
morous politicians and writers of vast 
importance in their day, whose in- 
fluence and notoriety are now buried, 
without the possibility of resuscita- 
tion. It is remarkable also, how ac- 
live a share was taken in the tumults 
of the time by the mere men of 
science and letters, and to what ‘* il- 
lustrious dignities’” many of them 
have attained under the auspices ofa 
martial monarch. Doubtless, the 
nature oftheir pursuits inclined them 
to espouse, with eagerness, the cause 
of freedom ; but the part they have 


* The list of political denominations 
introduced during the conflict of parties, 
and employed for the purpose of mutual, 
destruction, deserves to be reported. 
Anarchistes, Aristocrates, Babouvistes, 
Brissotines, Chouans, Clichiens, Contre- 
revolutionaires, Cordeliers, Dantonistes, 
Federalistes, Feuillans, Girondins, Heba- 
Jacobins, Maratistes, Modeérés, 
Montagnards, Orleanistes, Reactionnaires, 
Sansculottes, Septembriseurs, Theophi. 
Terroristes, Thermidgriens, 
Vendéens, &e. 
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ultimately chosen leads us to suspect, 
that their zeal was animated by a wish 
to govern, mwoAtlevecSas, in the first 
instance, and that, in the miscarri- 
age of their hopes, they have not been 
insensible to the consolations of what 
Mr. Burke so emphatically terms 
“the gross lucre and fat emoluments 
of servitude.” 

In the number of distinguished 
royalists who have returned to 
breathe the air of their native country, 
we observe but few, however, who 
hold any publick trustse Their situa- 
tion necessarily exacts the affectation 
at least of a cheerful acquiescence in 
the present order of things ; those 
who are in the capital, either from 
fear or inclination, contribute to swell 
the pomp of the imperial court, and 
to enliven the drawing rooms of the 
new nobility. But in the merit of 
consistency, they are certainly supe- 


-siour to their republican antagonists. 


he apostacy of the latter might, 
eless, admit of many pallia- 
es. Those who once wore the 
bonnet rouge should not, indeed, os- 
tentatiously display the livery of a 
despot ; but it must be acknowledged, 
that the establishment of his power 
was beyond their control. France 
had reached a crisis, when the abso- 
lute sway of an individual was ren- 
dered necessary, and perhaps desira- 
ble, even for such as sighed, with 
disinterested zeal, after the blessings 
of freedom. Every man of judgment 
had become sensible of the hopeless- 
ness of their first pursuit: and it 
must be needless to suggest, that the 
preponderance of the» military, Jett 


no choice, even of eyils, to the civil 


authority. During the paroxysms of 
the revolution, the officers of the 
army either caught the contagion of 
republican sentiments, or saw. the 
necessity of professing them; but 
their allegiance was much more na- 
iurally and readily paid to « victorious 
reneral, than to the bloody phan 
~vf a republick. 
om the establishment of the consu- 
r government, in order to colour 
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the first usurpation, the forms of a 
free constitution were preserved; and 
it was even deemed expedient, to in- 
troduce into the new legislative bodies 
the leading republicans of the old, 
To make this, however, as little 
dangerous as possible, it was pro- 
vided, that one fifth of the members 
of the legislative assembly should be 
annually replaced. The process of 
excluding this proportion.is entitled 
elimination; and we observe, that 
during the first years, the lot regu- 
larly fell upon those who continued 
to assert their original doctrines, or 
who indicated a disposition to scru- 
tinize the views, and resist the en- 
croachments, of the first consul. The 
tribunate, which was found the most 
democratical and restive branch of 
the legislature, was soon pared down 
to the number of fifty, and finally 
abolished. Still, however, the legis- 
lature, the great offices of state, the 
prefectures of the departments, and 
the judicial employments, particular- 
ly, are filled by men who took an 
active part in promoting the revolu- 
tion. Their enmity might have en- 
dangered the stability of the new 
sovereign ; their influence and their 
talents were necessary for the erection 
of that vast and regular system of 
administration which was projected; 
their dissensions, and their venality, 
rendered them an easy conquest. 
Under a general view of human na 
ture, the policy was wise ; for men, 
who, in the commencement of 4 
reign, believe themselves suspected, 
would naturally wish to blazon their 
fidelity ; to counteract the prejudice 
arising from their character, by par- 
ticular zeal and activity in the dis- 
charge of their new functions. The 
event..at least, has, in this instance, 
justified this supposition. 
Wherever disaffection was openly 
expressed, the individual was either 
exiled inte'the remote departments, 
or placed under the particular super- 
vision of di police. This plan is 
still pursu An austere and .jea- 
lous vigilance. is. now exercised over 
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the unreclaimed republicans, and par- 
ticularly over the royalists, who are 
objects of much greater suspicion and 


apprehension. Although a system 
of intimidation, beyond our powers 
of description, is extended over all 
the subjects of the empire, the in- 
stances of studied oppression, or of 
immoderate rigour, in the civil admi- 
nistration, have certainly been few; 
much fewer, indeed, than might have 
been expected, when we consider how 
fierce and delirious was the anarchy 
to which this formal and omni- 
potent despotism has _ succeeded. 
Within the last three or four years, 
since the leading patriots, either cor- 
rupted by the fortune, or overawed 
by the power, of their new ruler, 
have consummated their apostacy, his 
favour has been somewhat diverted 
to those who adhered, as far as the 
temper of the revolution would allow, 
to the mezzo termine, or whose revo- 
lutionary career was marked by a de- 
gree of moderation. Some expan- 
sion. too, is occasionally permitted to 
those bitter enmities which still ran- 
kle among the victims and agents of 
party violence, and every indulgence 
for the disclosure of such traits as 
serve to aggravate the infamy, and 
elucidate the views of the factions 
into which the convention was divided. 
The policy of indulging, to a certain 
extent, this war of recrimination, is 
obvious, and highly serviceable. The 
prostration of all the adverse parties 
isa triumph for each: the humilia- 
tion of their adversaries gratifies 
their private hate, and reconciles them 
to the evils of their own condition 
It is worthy of remark, that.@thit 
feeling of our nature operatéd 





strengthen even the dominion of — 
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; 
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Robespierre. France, rent and ex- 
hausted by the conflicts of the dif- 
ferent factions, seemed to ; mi- 
serable under one tyrant, and to re- 
JOice at a tyranny which “was. indis- 
criminately exercised. The royalists 
appeared grateful for the vengeance 
which he inflicted on his revolutiona- 
ry colleagues; and itis doubtful 


Whether the savage reign of this de- 
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testable monster might not have been 
prolonged, had he not driven his own 
instruments to desperation, by his in- 
satiable thirst for blood. 

' Tt is easy to imagine, that the despot- 
ism of Buonaparte, notwithstanding 
the misery of which it must be pro- 
ductive, must have other supports 
than that of the military force. We 
cannot find colours sufficiently vivid, 
to paint the appalling image which 
the revolution has left in the minds 
of the moderate and timid portion of 
the community. There is a morbid 
sensibility on this head, which asto- 
nishes even those who give full credit 
to every disastrous tale of suffering 
and barbarity to which this event has 
given birth. For multitudes, there- 
fore, the actual exemption from re- 
volutionary massacres and alarms is 
a state of comparative beatitude ; and 
the possibility of their recurrence 


far more formidable than any existing — 


evil. The minute subdivision™ 
property, which we noticed in @ 
mer number, has created a great 
body of new proprietaries, who would 
hazard more than they could hope to 
gain by any change. The govern- 
ment, moreover, has studiously mul- 
tiplied offices, to a degree highly bur- 
thensome, no doubt, to the people, 
but which interests in its support, a 
host of dependants, whose allegiance 
is secured by present benefits, "and 
whose zeal is stimulated by the hope 
of future rewards. The additional 
splendour with which the new des- 
potism is daily invested; the stately 
affectation and ostentatious pageantry 
imperial Court, are not to be 
aséribed to the Workings of mere va- 
nity, but to views of profound policy. 
By. the formation of a numerous 
State hierarchy ; by lengthening the 


chain of subordination; by multi- 
plying the titles, and dividing the 


substance of power ; new ties and in- 
terests are produced, which augment 
the influence and enlarge the founda- 
tions of the throne. Such a system 
is every way adapted to the temper 
of the people. The more ceremo- 
nious the servitude, the sooner wil 
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every vestige of republican feeling 
be obliterated. The spirit of freedom 
soon disappears with the character- 
istick simplicity of its institutions. 
Although we are far from believing 
that either Buonaparte or his govern- 
ment is now popular, in the usual 
acceptation of the term, we can rea- 
clily conceive, that the reflecting part 
of the nation may have many induce- 
ments to uphold his authority. Ex- 
erience has taught them the unfit- 
ness of their country for any other 
than an absolute government, and the 
necessity, at this moment, of a sys- 
tem of rigorous coercion. Dreadful 
as is the domestick police, there is 
ho man acquainted with the actual 
state of society in France, who does 
not see the impossibility of preserving 
order without some such inquisition, 
Detestable, too, and dangerous as is 
the genius of their government, it 


' cannot be without some merit in the 
eyes of Frenchmen. Under the shade 


the. imperial purple, most of the 
€ erant pleasures of the mind, and 
some of the generous sympathies of 
the heart, are suffered to flourish, 
and may be almost considered as a 
new creation. From a state of total 
disorganization, of the most destruc- 
tive civil war, France has been re- 
stored, by the provident ambition of 
her new rulers, to the enjoyment of 
magy of the advantages of a well re- 
gulated community. Their labours 
to establish a regular administration 
of justice and of the finances, and ta 
form some system at least of publick 
instruction, are not without their 
utility ; although, as we are inform- 
ed, they have not as yet proved emi- 
nently successful. Their plan of 
conquest, too, although it has de- 
luged the neighbouring countries 
with blood, has preserved their own 
territory from becoming the theatre 
of war. The improvements in the 
roads ; the rapid construction of pub- 
lick works ; the numerous institutions 
for the encouragement of national 
jndustry ; the embellishments of the 
; capital ; ; the ostentatious protection 
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extended to the sciences and to the 
fine arts, all involve solid advantages, 
while they spring from the compre- 
hensive and truly Machiavelian wis. 
dom of an ambitious despot. In 
making these remarks, we allude to 
the condition in which he found 
France ; and must not be understood 
as retracting the opinions which we 
formerly delivered, with regard to 
the pernicious consequences likely 
to result, both to her and to the world 
from the foreign policy of his govern- 
ment. Under this point of view, we 
are ready to exclaim with the poet, 

Ag amorailo x) araa@ otis Toimuta ye eECor. 

We shall now present our readers 
with such a selection of the notices 
and anecdotes contained in these vo- 
lumes, as our limits will allow. The 
first are instances of a flexibility o! 
conscience or of judgment, not often 
paralleled, even in the world of poli- 
ticks. 

Grégoire, whose name is so Con 
spicuous in the annals of the revo- 
lution, is now a member of the se- 
nate and of the legion of honour. 
He was born near Luneville, in 1750; 
and, after serving as a curate, was 
deputed to the states general, and 
was among the first of those of the 
clerical order who passed down to 
the lower chamber. On the 8th of 
July, 1789, he declaimed against 
the march of the troops which the 
king had ordered to approach Paris, 
and exclaimed: “ That if French: 
men ever consented to become slaves. 
they should be despised as the re- 
fuse of nations.” On the 5th of 
October, he described the king as 
surrounded by the enemies of the 
people ; denounced M. de Bouille; 
and asked, why it was that Pa- 
ris, after an abundant harvest, was 
driven to insurrection by the want 
of food. The*ministers were less 
able to answer this question than 
the duke of Orleans; but the object 
of the orator was, to exasperate the 
populace against the court, by this 
insidious accusation. Grégoire was 
the first ecclesiastick who took th¢ 
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constitutional oath. In return, he 
obtained the bishoprick of Blois, and 
soon after became president of the 
assembly. At the period of the 
king’s flight, he pronounced a Vvio- 
lent invective against the monarch, 
and called for an immediate trial. 
In September 1792, he was delega- 
ted to the convention, and soon after 
made and carried a motion for the 
abolition of royalty, declaring at the 
same time, “ that kings were, in the 
moral order of things, what mon- 
sters are in the physical, and that 
their history was the martyrology of 
nations.” On the 15th of Novem- 
ber, he pronounced a violent philip- 
pick against Louis XVI. and re- 
quested that he might be arraigned 
without delay. He was then made 
president of the convention; and, 
having proposed the incorporation of 
Savoy with France, was sent to or- 
ganize that county, under the name 
of the department of Mont Bianc. 
As the king was tried during his 
absence, he did not vote; but wrote, 
concurrently with his colleagues, to 
announce to the assembly, that, 
“ under a conviction of the unre- 
mitting treachery of that perjured 
monarch, he solicited his condemna- 
tion without an appeal to the people.” 
In 1793, he invited Barere to retract 
the eulogy which he had pronounced 
on Louis the Twelfth, and undertook 
to prove, that this pretended father 
was, in fact, the scourge of his peo- 
ple. On the 7th Noyember, howe- 
ver, he loudly condemned Gobel for 
abjuring the Christian religion and 
his episcopal functions. He was then 
accused by Bourdon de I’Oise, of 
Wishing to christianize the revolution 
(Christianiser la revolution.}] On the 
4th of March, 1794, he read to the 
assembly an originak letter, as he 
stated it to be, of Charles the Ninth, 
recommending that a recompense 
should be given for the assassination 
of the constable of Mouy; and this 
letter he proposed to have enrolled 
among the national archives, “ in 
order that its publicity might aggra- 
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vate the abhorrence which nations 
should feel for kings.” In April, he 
tendered to the convention some his- 
torical researches concerning the tree 
of liberty. In September 1795, he 
became one of the council of five 
hundred. After the 18th Brumaire, 
[December] 1799 he was elected to 
the legislative body, of which he was 
nominated president in February 
i800. On the 25th December, 1801, 
he was appointed a member of the 
conservalive senate, and decorated 
with the insignia of the legion of ho- 
nour. Grégoire has published a great 
variety of works, and now divides 
his time between literary pursuits 
and the routine of his political sta- 
tion, which he fills with much appa- 
rent satisfaction. However reprehen- 
sible for the violence of his revolu- 
tionary opinions, he deserves no 
small credit for the energy with 
which, during the worst periods he 
defended, 


At this moment, his house is the 
favourite rendezvous of many of the 
most distinguished savans of the 
French capital; and, in private life, 
there are few men of more amiable 
character, or more winning manners. 

The next name we shall select is 
that of Garaté, originally a mere man 
of letters, now a member of ‘the le- 
gion of honour, of the institute, and 
of the senate, and professor of history 
in the Lyceum of Paris. He was 
sent to the states general from La- 
bour; in 1798 was made minister of 
justice, and, as such, acquainted the 
king with his condemnation. This 
task he executed, according to Ber- 
trand de Moleville, with great bar. 
barity. In March 1793, he became 
minister of the interiour. Ata sit- 
ting of the jacobins on the 16th July 
of that year, he was complimented 
by Danton on the important services 
which he had rendered the cause. 
He soon after abdicated his ministry, 
and announced his intention to edit 
a republican journal. He was, withia 
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and for the zeal with 


which he has uniformly protected 
the cause of science and literature. 
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a short time, twice arrested, but sa- 
ved by the activity of his friends. In 
1797, he published an elaborate epis- 
tle addressed to La Harpe, with a 
view to demonstrate the utility of per- 
severing in the use of the term Citi- 
zen. In 1798, he went as ambassa- 
dour to Naples; but soon rendered 
himself obnoxious by the warmth of 
his republican principles, and return- 
ed to take a seat in the council of 
ancients. He became president of 
this body in 1799, and pronounced a 
discourse on the anniversary of the 
king’s death. He cooperated zea- 
lously in the revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire, and announced the adop- 
tion of the consular government, in 
an encomiastick speech. In 1806, 
he delivered, before the senate, a 
long and florid oration on the victo- 
ries of the emperour Napoleon, 
and now shares largely both in the 
favour and the munificence of his 


‘pPhere are few names of more note, 


in the revolutionary annals, than that 
of Merlin de Douai. He passed from 
the bar to the states general in 1789, 
and was conspicuously active in pro- 
moting all the popular measures of 
that period. After the session, he 
became president of the criminal 
tribunal of the department of the 
north, and was delegated to the con- 
vention in 1792; but, on arriving in 
Paris, found himself implicated in 
an accusation relating to some pa- 
pers seized in the Thuileries. He 
appeared at the bar on the 7th De- 
cember, and justified himself by pro- 
ving, “ that he had never committed 
the crime of wishing to serve Louis 
the Sixteenth.” He voted for his 
death; and, in 1793, procured the 
enactment of a Jaw against suspicious 
persons; which crowded the prisons 
throughout France with numberless 
victims, of all conditions and parties. 
He afterwards went under the name 
of Merlin the Susficious. In 1794, 


he became a member of the com- 
mittee of publick safety, and was 
among the most active of that body 


for a long period. On the 14th 
November, the directory appointed 
him minister of justice, and, in Janu. 
ary 1796, minister of police. He 
succeeded Barthelemy as a member 
of the directory, and acquired a great 
ascendancy over his colleagues. Af. 
ter having shared the supreme power 
for some time with Barras and Rew. 
bel, he was compelled to resign, and 
had the good fortune to escape un- 
hurt from the accusations preferred 
against him on allsides After offici- 
ating as attorney general in the court 
of Cassation, he became a member of 
the legion of honour in 1804; and, in 
1806, was made a counsellor of state. 
Carnot said of this man, in his Me. 
moir: * That he marched steadily 
in the revolutionary line. and never 
swerved from his principles.” His 
present situation is the best commen- 
tary on this panegyrick. He must not, 
however, be confounded with another 
of the same name, Merlin de Thion- 
ville, one of the mostindefatigable and 
relentless monsters of the revolution. 
The latter, originally sheriff’s officer, 
announced to the convention, that he 
had no other accusation to prefer 
against his own revolutionary con- 
duct, than that of having neglected 
to poignard Louis XVI. on the 10th 
of August. Although among. the 
prominent leaders of the republican 
party, he eluded the persecutions to 
which they were alternately subject, 
and is now in the quiet enjoyment of 
an immense fortune, accumulated by 
every species Of rapine and vid- 
lence. 

Merlin de Thionville was intimate- 
ly connected with Chabot, the cele- 
brated Capuchin, in whose life there 
are some singular traits. In conse- 
quence of his “ ardent patriotism,” 
he became the’ curate of Grégoire; 
and, until he was executed in 1794, 
was in the first rank of incendiaries- 
In the course of July 1792, he caused 
himself to be wounded by six men 
hired for the purpose, in order that the 
king might be accused of an attempt 


at assassination. It is credibly stated Ki 
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that he urged Merlin with the most 
serious and pressing instances to as- 
sassinate him; and to have his body 
transported to the Faubourgs, in or- 
der to kindle the fury of the mob, 
and to expedite the destruction of 
the monarchy. He, on one occasion, 
summoned the convention, of which 
he was a member, to swear, “ that, 
profoundly convinced of the vices of 
all. kings, they would for ever detest 
them.” The whole assembly rose, 
and replied, “ Vous /e jurons ; filus 
de roi!” He requested also that a 
new law might be framed concerning 
emigrants, “ so simple, that a child 
might send an emigrant to the guil- 
lotine.”? The déaisons of Merlin with 
this man and Bazire, a worthy coad- 
jutor, gave rise to the following jeu 
d’espirit. 

“‘ Connoissez-vous rien de plus sot, 

Que Merlin, Bazire et Chabot ? 

Non: Je ne connois rien de pire 

Que Merlin,’ Chabot et Bazire : 

Et personne n’est plus coquin 

Que Chabot, Bazire et Merlin.” &c. 

Jean Debry, associated in the 
Prench mission to the congress of 
Rastadt wih Robertjot and Bonnier, 
whose mysterious assassination crea- 
ted so lively a sensation throughout 
Europe, is now a senator, a dignitary 
of the legion of honour, and prefect 
of the department of Doubs. He 
was originally a delegate to the le- 
sislative assembly, and a coryphzus 
of the popular party. No man 
evinced, on all occasions, a more 
acrimonious and active hostility to 
priests and kings, whom he constant- 
ly denounced as the feculence and fiu- 
trefaction of the human race. At his 
instigation the assembly decreed, that 
monsieur, the brother of the king, 
had forfeited his right to the crown, 
in consequence of disobedience to 
the laws on the subject of emigration. 
On the 20th of June 1792, he pre- 
vented the assembly from entertain- 
ing a question which tended to the 
prevention of the nocturnal attacks 
made on the palace of the Thuileries, 
and signalized himself, by his exer- 
ons te premete the memerable 
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affair of the 10th of August. On 
the 20th of the same month, he pro- 
posed the formation of a corps of 
Tyrannicides, whose sole duty it 
should be, to single out and to de- 
stroy the kings at war with France, 
and the generals who commanded 
their armies. He soon after moved, 
that a reward of 100,000 francs 
should be given to the person who 
Should bring to the assembly the 
heads of Francis II. the duke of 
Brunswick, and “ all the other beasts 
who resembled them.” He voted 
for the death of the king; became 
a member of the committee of pub- 
lick safety ; and procured the esta- 
blishment of a committee of super 
vision throughout France, which gave 
birth to the revolutionary tribunals, 
so celebrated for the atrocity of their 
proceedings. 

After a zealous and efficient co- 
operation in the violent and sanguina- 
ry measures of the time, he | 
in the year 1796, a member ofith 
council of five hundred, was elected 
secretary, and soon after president 
of that body. In 1798. he presented 
a report on the necessity of infusing 
new life and vigour into their repub- 
lican institutions, in which the fol- 
lowing, among other sentiments, are 
to be remarked. “ If we must have 
a superstition, let us have that of li- 
berty; the fanaticism of liberty, if 
we cane There is no philosophy 
without patriotism, no genius but in 
a republican soul. The sacred love 
of liberty is one of the noblest cha- 
racteristicks of talent, as well as of 
virtue,” &c. In 1798, he was sent 
as minister plenipotentiary to Rastadt, 
and, on his return, was wounded in 
the attack made upon the French le- 
gation. On his arrival at Paris, he 
made his appearance in the council 
of ancients, with his arm ina sling, 
and invoked the vengeance of the na- 
tion on the house of Austria. At the 
sitting of the 19th June, consecrated 
to the memory of Bonnier and Ro- 
bertjot, the president solemnly ade 
dressed Jean Debry in thts way. 
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‘© You live. The task of proclaiming 
your merits belongs to posterity. It 
is our province to avenge your 
wrongs.” Debry made this reply. 
“¢ T swear by the manes of my unfor- 
tunate colleagues, that I will rather 
share their fate than be unfaithful to 
this republick ; without which, no- 
thing remains for us but to die.” It 
was then decreed, that the seat of 
Robertjot, who had been a member, 
should be covered with black crape ; 
and that, until it was filled, the pres 
sident should, whenever his name 
was read from the roll, pronounce 
these words: “ May the fate of the 
French ministers assassinated at Ra- 
stadt be retorted upon the house of 
Austria !” After the revolution of the 
18th Brumaire, Jean Debry became 
a member of the tribunate ; and, in 
1800, pronounced a panegyrick on 
the first consul, and a speech in ho- 


‘nour of the victory of Marengo. He 


as since seconded and applauded all 
asures of the new government, 
and is now among the most ardent 
admirers of * those transcendent qua- 
lities which belong to the whole imperial 
race.” During the revolution, this 
man was remarked for the acrimony 
ef his invectives against the eml- 
erants, and those w ho had voted for 
the banishment of the king. Among 
the latter, many were induced to 
pronounce that judgment, from a 
eonyiction, that by no other expe- 
dient could the life of the monarch 
be saved. Others, who aimed at the 
destruction of the monarchy, were 
nevertheless subdued by the virtuous 
and beneficent character of the sove- 
reign. Their lenity proved fatal to 
themselves, by marking them out 
as objects of suspicion and vengeance 
to the more sanguinary republicans. 
One of the opinions delivered on this 
subject, by a member of the name 
of Alasseur, deserves to be mention- 
ed, as exhibiting a curious ravproche- 
ment. It was expressed in this way : 
‘* Rome banished her kings, and re- 
mained free. Cesar was assassinated 
by Brutus, and had a successour, 
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The English destroyed their tyrant, 
but resumed their chains. I think, 
therefore, that to preserve liberty, 
Louis should be banished.” Many 
of the members who voted for mu 
punishment of death, expressed their 
opinion in a manner too shockingly 
barbarous to be related. One of them 
remarked, that, long before the revo- 
lution, * he had conceived and trea. 
sured up that vote én his heart.’ Itis 
said of another, of the name of Le 
Jeune, that he had small guillotines 
made for the purpose of decapitatin 
the poultry used at his table ; that he 
used them to cut his fruit ; and never 
failed to point out to his guests the 
general utility of the machine. 
Cochon, whose name must be fa- 
miliar to all our readers, is now pre- 
fect of the Netherlands, and a mem- 
ber of the legion of honour. After 
voting for the death of the king, and 
cooperating in all the excesses of the 
time, he was sent as commissary of 
the convention, to the army of the 
north, and assisted with distinguished 
courage at the siege of Valenciennes, 
the capitulation of which he attributed 
to the treachery of the inhabitants, 
in his report to the convention. He 
became, in 1794, a member of the 
committee of publick safety, and in 
1795, accompanied the army of the 
north to Holland. In the following 
year, the directory appointed him 
minister of police, a situation in which 
he was found eminently useful, in 
detecting and baffling the conspiracies 
of Babeuf and of the camp of Gre- 
nelle, where four hundred jacobins 
were cut to pieces, conformably to 
his arrangements with the command- 
ing officer. In 1797, he denounced 
and brought to trial, several emissa- 
ries of the Bourbons; and stated, in 
his report of the trial, “that he knew 
not to what he was to attribute the 
odious distinction of being placed in 
their list of the ministers who were 
to be retained after the revival of the 
monarchy,” with this additional re- 
mark, “ that he had voted for the 
death of the king.” He.soon after 
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gwore to combat the enemies of the 
republick, of whatever party ; and, in 
areport against the refractory priests, 
accused them of corrupting the pub- 
lick mind. He was afterwards dis- 
missed by the directory, and inclu- 
ded among the défportés ; but had pro- 
ceeded no further than the island of 
Oleron, when the revolution of the 
18th Brumaire took place. He re- 
turned, and was immediately admit- 
ted to the favour of the new govern- 
ment, of which he is now a zealous 
supporter. 

The polished courtesy and peculiar 
softness of manner by which Cochon 
is distinguished in private life, are 
strikingly contrasted with the inteme 
perance of his political career. He was 
originally an advocate, and unites con- 
siderable literary attainments to an 
uncommon share of sagacity and in- 
dustry. ‘The government have as- 
sociated with him at Antwerp, in the 
capacity of maritime prefect, Ma- 
louet who sustained so courageously 
and ably, the falling fortunes of the 
monarchy, and who emigrated to this 
country in the year 1792. The lat- 
ier enjoyed much of the confidence 
of Louis XVI; and when the intend- 
ed trial of that monarch was known in 
London, wrote to the executive 
council, to request that he might be 
permitted to undertake his defence 
before the convention ;—a trait of 
loyalty which deserves to be record- 
ed. On his return to France, after 
the affair of the 18th Brumaire, he 
was at first arrested by the police, 
but soon obtained his release ; and in 
1803 was chosen by the government 
lo fill his present station. It was 
expected that these men, by the at- 
tractions of their society, and the 
mildness of their administration, 
would have been able to conciliate 
the inhabitants of Antwerp; but such 
Was the general antipathy to the 
french dominion, that even in 1807, 
they had not succeeded in establish- 
ing a social intercourse with more 
than two or three of the princi- 
pal personages ef the department. 

YOu. IL. . 11 
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With the exception of Malouet, 
Mounier, Ségur, Alexandre, La 
Rochefoucault, and cardinal Maury, 
but few of the distinguished royalists 
have enlisted themselves in the ser- 
vice of the new-dynasty. Ségur, 
who at various times, acted asa fo- 
reign minister under the ancien ré- 
gime, isnow a counsellor of state, and 
grrand master of ceremonies at the 
imperial court. Mounier died in 
1806, at Paris, after having become 
a senator and prefect of one of the 
departments. Prince Ferdinand de 
Rohan, formerly archbishop of Cam- 
bray, is now almoner of the empress. 
Cardinal Maury retired from the 
first tumults of the revolution to 
Rome, where he obtaifed his cardi- 
nal’s hat. In 1805, he addressed a 
letter to the emperour Napoleon, 
signifying his wish to return to 
France, and to recognise the new 
government. In the month of June _ 
of that year, he was presented to i 
monarch at Genoa, and much va 
fied by his reception. He was soon 
after appointed almoner to prince Je- 
rome, and obtained a_bishoprick. 
He is now resident in Paris, profess- 
ing himself to be warmly devoted te 
the interests of the reigning family. 
In the month of May, he was re- 
ceived as a member of the Institute, 
and delivered, on that occasion, an 
elaborate discourse.—No occurrence 
of the kind ever excited more curio- 
sity in the capital, or drew a more 
numerous auditory. His reputation 
as the first orator of the Cété droit, 
and the formidable rival of Mirabeau ; 
the unshaken courage and persevering 
energy with which he once defended 
the throne of the Bourbons, and his 
recent defection from their cause, on 
which he was expected to touch, gave 
an extraordinary interest to his first 
publick exhibition. Hus hearers, 
however, retired fatigued and dis- 
gusted, with a dull and prolix ha- 
rangue, remarkable only for the ful- 
some adulation which it offered to the 
imperial faraily. Those who recol- 
lected him preaching before the king. 
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his benefactor, or asserting, in the 
national assembly, the rights of his 
order, with such force of argument, 
and so captivating an elocution, had 
the mortification to find, that his man- 
ner was stripped of all the charms 
with which it was once invested ; 
and that, with the dignity of his 
character, he had lost the fire of his 
genius, and the lustre of his elo- 
quence. 

The name of Afiradeau is so often 
conjoined with that of AJaury, that 
we are naturally led to turn to the ar- 
ticle which treats of the former. The 
accounts of this extraordinary man 
are already so voluminous, that it 
would be superfluous to indulge in 
any details. ‘The disorders of his 
private life, and the extraordinary 
inflictions to which they exposed 
him, enter not into our present sub- 
ject. It is sufficient to say, that, 
being rejected at the first election for 


F the states-general by the noblesse of 


vyence, he hired a shop, and in- 
scribed on his sign: “ Mirabeau, 
draper.” He succeeded as a candidate 
tor the third estate, and, at the court 
of Versailles, passed under the de- 
signation of the flebetan count. He 
soon signalized himself in the tribune 
by the powers of his invective, and 
the sagacity with which he analyzed 
every question of publick interest 
agitated in the assembly. His first 
connexion was with the duke of Or- 
leans, whom he abandoned, after 
making a liberal use of his purse 
His frequent overtures to the king 
satisfactorily prove, that he sought 
popularity only to acquire a more ar- 
bitrary dominion over the court. It 
was not until near the end of the ses- 
sion, after a fiery and turbulent op- 
position, which is too well known to 
require any description, and when 
he had obtained an unrivalled ascen- 
dency over the popular party, that his 
services were accepted by the court, 
his debts paid, and a pension allowed 
him. It does not appear, that he at 
any time contemplated the possibility 


of establishing a democracy in France; 
but it is certain that, after his de. 
sertion to the court, he had formed 
the plan of dissolving a legislature, 
which he soon found wholly untracta.- 
ble.* His death frustrated the exe. 
cution of this scheme—perhaps the 
only one which could have saved the 
monarchy. ‘The address with which 
he contrived to promote his own 
views, by appearing to second those 
of his old confederates, the energy 
and splendour of his declamation, are 
all calculated to inspire the highest 
idea of his powers, and to awaken 
a lively regret, that an intelligence 
almost stupendous should have been 
conjoined with a depravity of morals 
scarcely to be paralleled. The me- 
chanism of his oratory is said, by all 
those who knew him, to have cor- 
responded to the force and brilliancy 
of his expression. His works, some 
of which are detestably licentious, 
display a profound knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and deep research ; but 


* We find the opinions which Mr. Burke 
has expressed in his Letter on the French 
Revolution, concerning the composition 
of this assembly, confirmed in these vo- 
lumes, by a very remarkable testimony. 
They mention a farmer of the name of 
Gerard, who was introduced as a member 
of the states-general, for the purpose of 
conciliating the people of his district, by 
making one of themselves a representi- 
tive of the nation. He was wholly with 
out education, and in manners and dress 
a mere peasant ; but with much honesty 
and good sense to compensate for his ex- 
teriour. In writing to his constituents, 
he expressed himself in this way: 
“ What can IT do in the midst of 
a crowd of pettyfogging lawyers and at- 
torneys, who believe they ‘know every 
thing, and look upon themselves as the 
most important branch of the legislature, 
although they have not an inch of ground 
under the sun, and can only gain by the 
total subversion of the e sisting order of 
things ?? One of the orators of the as- 
sembly terminated a long speech, by ask- 
ing Gerard what he thought of the assem: 
bly. “I think,” said Gerard, rising ™ 


his place, and looking very gravely around 
him, “I think there are a great man) 
scoundrels among us.” 
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are written in a loose, luxuriant style, 
and in much too declamatory a tone. 
le died at the early age of forty-two, 
declaring “ that he carried the mo- 
narchy away with him.” It was a 
favourite phrase of his, in allusion to 
the versatility of the mob, “ that the 
distance was but small from the capi- 
tol to the Tarpeian rock.” 

Mirabeau had a younger brother, 
the viscompfte, of a character nearly 
as depraved as his own, and gifted 
with uncommon powers of wit and 
ridicule, which he wielded to the 
great annoyance of the popular par- 
ty. His brother said of him, that, in 
any other family, the viscompte wount 
have been considered asa profligate 
but that, in theirs, he was a  prodigs 
of virtuee During the tumults, to 
which the question of confiscating 
the property of the clergy gave rise, 
in the constituent assembly, the 
younger brother apologized for the 
vehemence of his manner, by stating, 
“that, in that assembly, he found 
the logick of the lungs as necessary 
as any other species of dialecticks ” 
When the elder Mirabeau reproached 
him with indulging in habits of in- 
toxication, his reply was: “ What 
can you complain of? Of all the 
vices of any importance, you have 
left me no distinctive one but that.” 
He emigrated, and died at Fribourg 
in 1792, after serving with distinc- 
tion, under the orders of the prince 
of Condé. 

In the number of those who have 
stood foremost in the revolutionary 
ranks, there is, perhaps, no indivi- 
dual, whose character or history is 
More interesting than that of Carnot. 
He is the only one of the whole list 
of republicans, who has adhered to 
their former principles, and in whose 
character and manners the new order 
of things appears to have wrought no 
change. He entered. at an early age, 
into the corps of engineers, and owed 
his advancement to the favour of the 
prince of Condé. Some mathemati- 
cal essays and light verses acquired 
him a certain degree of reputation 


before the revolution. He was a cap- 
tain of engineers at the commence- 
ment of the troubles; and, in 1791, 
was deputed to the legislature by the 
department of the Pas de Calais. An 
ardent imagination, heated by a con- 
stant meditation, or deep study of the 
popular institutions of antiquity, led 
him to embrace the popular cause 
with eagerness, and to concur zea- 
lously in most of the intemperate 
opinions and measures of the time. 
He voted for the accusation of the 
princes; for the fabrication of 30,000 
pikes to arm the sans-culottes; and, 
finally, for the death of the king. 
Ie was sent, by the convention, on 
various missions to the armies; and 
signalized himself as much by per- 
sonal intrepidity, as by the energy 
of his republicanism. In the month 
of March !793, accompanying the 
army of the north, he cashiered ge- 
neral Gratien on the field of battle, — 
for having retreated before the ené> 
my; and put himself at the he 
the troops. On his return to the 
convention, he became a member of 
the committee of publick safety ; 
and, under the influence of Robes- 
spierre, was but too active an auxili- 
ary in the unprecedented atrocities 
which characterized the reign of ter- 
rour. His conduct during that period 
gave rise to the picture which Mr. 
Burke has drawn of him, in his first 
letter on the regicide peace. Carnot, 
by the peculiar bent of his genius, 
soon acquired an unlimited influence 
in the military department; and, 
during his administration, it could 
never be said, that the errours of the 
cabinet rendered abortive the opera- 
tions of the field. He was intrusted 
with all the plans deposited in the 
bureaux since the reign of Louis 
XIV. and, by his own memoirs and 
instructions, issued in the name of 
the committee of publick safety, con- 
tributed materially to the astonishing 
success of the French arms. He 





claimed the merit of the victory of 
Maubeuge, gained by Jourdan, at 
which he assisted as commissary of 
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the convention ; and he has, at all 
times, been ambitious of this species 
of glory. In May 1794, he was elect- 
ed president of the convention; and, 
when a deputation from the jacobins 
appeared at the bar, to state, in a 
formal manner, that they actually 
believed in the existence of a God, 
Carnot told them, that this step alone 
was sufficient to refute all the calum- 
wies vomited forth against their so- 
ciety. He, on one occasion, de- 
nounced Turreau, now ambassadour 
to the United States of America, 
and Carrier, for their barbarities in 
La Vendée. And when Barrere and 
Collot were arraigned by the conven- 
tion, undertook their defence with 
the utmost warmth. He was, him- 
self, exposed to frequent attacks, par- 
ticularly in May 1795, when Legen- 
dre called for his arrest; but Bourdon 
de l’Oise saved him, by exclaiming : 
* This is the man who organized 


* victory in the French armies!” He 
afterwards raised to the director- 


ship, and, for some times excried a 
considerable ascendency over his col- 
leagues; but was at last overpowered 
by their intrigues, and compelled to 
take refuge in Germany, where he 
published a vindication of his con- 
duct. And it is rather remarkable 
that he should, although at that time 
under the protection of a monarch, 
have terminated it, by declaring him- 
self “ still the irreconcilable enemy of 
kings.” This Memoir Justificatif ac- 
celerated the downfall of the directo- 
ry, whose vices and crimes he has 
denounced with great force and acri- 
mony of invective. He returned to 
France after the dissolution of their 
power, and was appointed minister 
ef war in April 1800. He, however, 
soon relinquished this office, and lived 
for some time in retirement. In 
1802, he consented to act as a mem- 
ber of the tribunate; and in this ca- 
pacity, resisted, on several occasions, 
the favourite measures of the govern- 
ment. He stood a/one in his vote 


against the consulate for life ; stre- 
auously oppased the accession of 


Buonaparte to the imperial dignity ; 
and persisted in refusing to sign the 
registers. In 1807, he appeared to 
be wholly engrossed by his avoca- 
tions, as a member of the first class 
of the institute. Various works on 
the higher branches of the mathe. 
maticks attest his eminence in that 
science. In manners, in countenance, 
and in the deep workings of the soul, 
no one of his contemporaries ap- 
proaches so nearly to the republican 
models of antiquity, as there is none 
more profoundly versed in all the 
branches of republican history. These 
studies, perhaps, have nourished a 
fierce spirit, and a severity of temper, 
which have justly subjected him to 
the imputation of cruelty ; but he is 
free from the reproach of peculation, 
which attaches to so many of his col- 
leagues. Those who contemplate him, 
under his present circumstances, and 
recollect the genius of the man, and 
the sphere in which he has once 
moved, are reminded of the picture 
which the Roman historians draw of 
Marius, sitting on the ruins of Car- 


thage. The skill and intrepidity which 


he, and many others, without a mi- 
litary education, exhibited, when de- 
puted to the armies, is a trait too re- 
markable to be passed over. There 
is, moreover, something to admire 
in the lofty confidence which the 
commissaries of the convention, like 
those of Rome, so often manifested 
in the fortunes of the republick, al- 
though accompanied by the fastidious 
insolence of profligate power. They 
spoke and fought with equal energy. 
When general Montesquieu hesita- 
ted to take possession of Geneva, in 
consequence of the remonstrances of 
the Swiss cantons, Dubois Crancé; 
the delegate to his army, is said to 
have exclaimed: * A quoi bon tant de 
facons :” “ I would beat down Gene- 
va into her own lake by a shower of 
bombs, and invite the magnificent 
cantons to fish her up again.” In 
the life of St. Just, who, at the age 
of twenty-six, perished on the scaf- 
fold with Robespierre, and whose ¢2 
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dowments resembled those of Car- 
not, there are striking instances of 
the same spirit. While with the ar- 
mv of the north, and at the battle of 
Fleurus, he exhibited the accom plish- 
ments of an able general, united to 
the desperate courage of a soldier, 
and the lofty enthusiasm of an impe- 
tuous proconsul. The associates of 
Carnot in the directorial power, are 
still alive. Rewhell.* who voted for 
the death of the king, and who ac- 
quired so much celebrity by his rapa- 
cious exactions, although in disgrace 
with the government, is left to enjoy 
the fruits of them in the vicinity of 
Paris. La Révetlliere Icheaux, the 
high priest of the sect of Theophi- 
lanthropists, and of whom it was sar- 
castically observed, by one of his col- 
leagues, ** that his predominant pas- 
sion was the fear uf being hung,” is 
living, unmolested, in the midst of 
botanical pursuits. Barras resides in 
a state of honourable exile, in the 
south of France. Roger Ducos, who, 
in 1794, presided at the meetings of 
the jacobin society, and passed from 
the station of director to that of 
third consul in 1799, fell soon after 
into the ranks of the senate, where 
he now glitters as one of the great 
dignitaries of the legion of honour. 
Sieyés, supports the same honours, 
with a large estate, bestowed by the 
consuls as a national recompense. 


* This man was charged with “ les 
grands mouvements pécuniaires,” in the 
technical phraseology of the bandittt. A re- 
lation of Rewbell, of the name of Rapinat, 
was sent into Switzerland by the directo- 
ry, “* pour travailler la Suisse”—to pillage 
and distract that country. It is rather a 
singular coincidence, that his two princi- 
pal coadjutors in this honourable mission, 
were called Forfuit and Grugeon. His 
spoliations became so intolerable at length, 
that the French government was compel- 
led to recall him. On his return, the fol- 
lowing quatrain was published, in allusion 
to his name. 

“ Question d Etymologie. 

“Un ben Suisse que l’on rue, 
~“ Voudrait bien que Von decidat ; 

** Si Rapinat vient de raping, 

* OX rapine de Rapinat.” 


Barthelemi is also a member of the 
senate, and by far the most respectu- 
ble of that body. During the great 
shocks of the revolution, he was ab- 
sent on foreign missions, and con- 
ducted himself with uniform mode- 
ration and distinguished ability. He 
negotiated several important treaties 
abroad; and, on his return to Paris, 
was forced into the directorship, ra- 
ther by the lustre of his character, 
than by any love for the situation. 
That character threw him among 
the number of the defiortés, when 
Barras and his party acquired a pre- 
ponderance. His escape from Cay- 
enne must be familiar to most of our 
readers, by the work of Ramel. His 
early studies were pursued under the 
direction of his uncle, the celebrated 
author of the Travels of Anacharsis, 
who combined with so copious a va- 
riety of knowledge, and such exqui- 
site taste, So much private virtue and 


social talent, as to render him the 
delight of his friends, and the 


ment of his age. With an intellect 
and a heart formed upon this amia- 
ble model, the nephew has a similar 
exteriour ; a tall and well proportion- 
ed frame; a physiognomy of the 
true antique, with a mingled expres- 
sion of simplicity, of goodness, and 
of greatness, which seems to reflect 
the true character of a noble and ele- 
vated mind. 

We find mentioned in these vo- 
lumes an adbé Fenelon, a grand ne- 
phew of the celebrated archbishop of 
Cambray, from whose name virtue 
appears inseparable. In the decline 
of life, the abbé is said to have con- 
ceived the design of improving the 
condition, and correcting the vices 
of an unfortunate class of children, 
known in Paris under the appellation 
of Petits Savoyards. He laboured so 
assiduously for the accomplishment 
of his benevolent purpose, that he ac- 
quired the surname of their bishop. 
He was seen constantly surre:nded 
by a little group, who appeared to 
listen to him with respect and admi-. 
ration; and who, in a short time, 
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imbibed a strong affection for his 
person. He was seized and imprison- 
ed in the Luxembourg, during the 
reign of terrour. As soon as the Sa- 
voyards heard of his imprisonment, 
they assembled, and proceeded ina 
body to the convention, to solicit his 
liberation ; but without success. He 
was condemned as an aristocrat by 
the revolutionary tribunal, and exe- 
cuted at the age of eighty-one. 

Our attention has been attracted 
by the name of Desezé, who pro- 
nounced the eloquent and powerful 
vindication of Louis XVI. before the 
convention. The reputation which 
he had acquired at the bar before 
the revolution, induced the monarch 
to call upon him, after the refusal of 
Target, to undertake his defence. He 
obeyed the call with enthusiasm ; and, 
before he entered upon the perform- 
ance of his task, made every neces- 
sary disposition for his own death ; 


"go sure was the fate which seemed to 


‘await all those who openly adhered 
to the interests of the throne. His 
discourse, written in the course of 
four nights, embraced, and triumph- 
antly refuted, all the topicks of ac- 
cusation preferred against his royal 
client. It contains some most pathe- 
tick appeals, and many bold strokes 
of eloquence. His enunciation is un- 
commonly fine, and was found every 
way suitable to the importrnce of his 
object. The interesting journal of 
Malesherbes states, that the perora- 
tion, as it originally stood, was of ir- 
resistible pathos. ‘ When Desezé 
read it to us,” says his venerable 
associate, “ we could not refrain 
from shedding tears ;” but the king 
remarked, that ‘ it must be sup- 
pressed, as he did not wish to make 
an appeal to the passions.”* The 
monarch, after his condemnation, ask- 
ed Malesherbes, with visible emotion, 


* There is one part of this speech 
which particularly deserves to be noticed 
as ** un beau mouvement.” The orator cast- 
ing his eyes indignantly around him, -ex- 
claimed: “ Je cherche ici des juges; Je 
we vois partout que des accusateurs.” 


what he could do to reward his advo. 
cate. This was reported to Desezé, 
who asked no other recompense than 
the honour of kissing his master’s 
hand. The request was immediately 
granted ; and, as he approached to 
bend the knee, Louis pressed forward, 
threw his arms about his neck, rest- 
ed his head upon his shoulder, and 
sobbed bitterly for some time, ex- 
claiming, * Mon pauvre Desezé !” 
Desezé, soon after the execution 
of the sovereign, was thrown into an 
obscure prison, where he remained 
for a long period, apparently forgot. 
ten by those who had ordered his 
arrest. His wife, a woman of a most 
accomplished and vigorous mind, ap- 
plied for his release to Barrere, on 
whom her husband had _ conferred 
some important benefits at his outset 
in life. Barrere shed tears when he 
was informed of the miseries of his 
benefactor; but commanded the wife 
to abstain from all further applica- 
tions in favour of ber husband, lest 
the attention of the revolutionary 
eevernment should be drawn towards 
him; and after the lapse of a few 
months, had him secretly removed 
to a Maison de Santé, or a house for 
the reception of invalids and luna- 
ticks. We know of no other favour- 
able trait in the life of this furious 
and wily demagogue, who, after ha- 
ving so long governed the legislative 
assemblies of France, and occupied 
so much of the attention of mankind, 
has dwindled into absolute insignifie 
cance, and now drags out a solitary 
and sordid existence in Paris, con 
temned by the government, and 
shunned by all orders of men.* In 


* Since the establishment of the impe- 
rial despotism, he for some time edited, 
under the auspices of the police, a vi0- 
lent journal with the title of Memorial 
Anti-Britannique. Notwithstanding the 
sanguinary and infuriate conduct of this 
man during the revolution, there are few 
of more mild or fascinating manners, oF 
whose conversation breathes purer an 
more indulgent sentiments of morality. 
He was remarkable for the inflation © 


hfs style, and unrivalled in the art of 
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this Maison de Santé, Desezé¢ remain- 
ed during the whole of the reign of 
terrour, secluded from publick no- 
tice, and occupied in the education 
of his children He ventured forth 
when the fury of the tempest was 
past ; and it is thought rather remark- 
able in France, that, of a numerous 
family, not one fell under the axe of 
the guillotine. He exercises no em- 
ployment under the government, but 
lives in a retired part of the capital, 
in the midst of a society of men, such 
as Morellet, Sicard, and some others, 
with whom any state of things would 
be tolerable. Malesherbes perished 
on the scaffold at the age of se- 
venty. Target, who shrunk from 
the peril of defending his sove- 
reign, and who, during the reign of 
terrour, acted as secretary of the re- 
volutionary committee of his section, 
is now-a judge of the tribunal of cas- 
sation, and a member of the legion 
of honour. Fronchet, who coopera- 
ted so nobly with Desezé, died in 
1806, after having served as a sena- 
tor under the new regime. Trongon 
Ducoadray, who defended the queen, 
was defiorted to Cayenne, where he 
fell a victim to that destructive cli- 
mate, facetiously styled the dry guil- 
lotine by the agents of the directory. 
On this fatal spot, about the same 
time, died also Billaud de Varennes, 
Bourdon de I’Oise, and many others 
of a character and principles so op- 
posite to those of Ducoudray. There 
are few things, indeed, which can 
give us a more powerful impression 
of the atrocities of faction, or the in- 
discriminate mischiefs of revolution, 
than the singular group which the 
colony of Cayenne exhibited for some 
ime; of refractory and apostate 
Priests ; of royalists and demagogues, 
brought together to encounter the 
same destiny on the same spot. The 
same instructive lesson was afforded 
in the prisons of Paris, where the 
executioner and his victim, the accu- 


puffing the successes of the French arms, 
i's exaggerations induced St. Just to re- 
ark to him, rather angrily, “ Barrere, 
‘u fais trop mowsser nog victoires.” 


ser and the accused, the leaders of a 
fallen party and their vindictive suc- 
cessours, often met on their passage 
to the same scaffold. It was truly 
and emphatically said by Danton, 
that the fraternity of these republi- 
cans was that of Cain; and that the 
tyrant crowned with the donnet rouge, 
may be as relentless as he who wields 
the sceptree Danton, Chaumette, 
Hebert and Robespierre, occupied 
successively the same dungeon in the 
Conciergerie. When Danton was 
going to the scaffold, he at first im- 
precated curses on Robespierre ; but 
suddenly checking himself, exclaim- 
ed: *“ They are all alike; Brissot 
would have sent me to the guillotine 
as wellas Robespierre.” * Quod inter 
bonos amicitia,” says Cicero, “ inter 
malos factio est.” 

We observe by these volumes, 
that the fury of the revolutionary 
leaders was particularly directed 


against the farmers-general, who al _ 
perished, with the exception’ off 


single individual, a M. de Verdun. 
Sixty of them were executed at one 
time, in consequence of a report of 
Dupin, a frantick member of the 
conventions The revolutionary tri- 
bunal adopted a general formula as 
the ground of their condemnation ; 
which is curious as applied to Lavor- 
ster, who was declared guilty of ha- 
ving * adulterated snuff with water 
and ingredients destructive of the 
health of the citizens.” This chymist 
requested time to complete some 
experiments necessary for an impor- 
tant discovery in which he had been 
for some years engaged ; and offered 
to lay down his life willingly when 
he had finished his task. The reply 
of Cofimhal, the president, was? 
“ Phat the republick did not want 
savans or chymists, and that the 
course of justice could not be sus- 
pended. Nothing can be imagined 
more atrocious, and sometimes more 
ludicrous than the judgments of this 
horrible inquisition. We find in- 


stances, of a woman of ninety-two, 
both deaf and blind, condemned for 
counter-revolutionaryintentions-—oOf uy 
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individual, for not paying his taxes 
through a spirit of royalty—of ano- 
ther, for declaiming against * the 
innocent and virtuous Robespierre,” 
&e. Camille, Desmoulins, and Danton 
were condemned for intending to re- 
establish monarchy! and Carrier, for 
executing the famous noyades,* and 
shooting children of thirteen and 
fourteen years old, with monarch’cal 
views. We observe, that the writers 
of these volumes, after stating the 
condemnation of an individual, deem 
it altogether superfluous to add, that 
he was executed! 

Anacharsis Cloots, the soi-disant 
orator of the Auman race, was con- 
ducted to the scaffold under the same 
pretext.. This man was the nephew 
F of Paau, the author of some well 
jee known works, and appears not to 
, have been wholly destitute of talents. 
German metaphysicks and depraved 
morals contributed to render him 


oe ; ; 

~ one of the most wild, as well as one 
the most original fanaticks of the 

revolution. The grave solemnity with 


Mil which he was received by the national 
‘ + assembly, on Ais embassy from the 
Auman race, and the serious attention 
paid to his procession and insane ha- 
rangues, would be fit subjects for de- 
rision, if they did not afford a sad 



























* The noyades were effected by draw- 
ing out a plug inserted in the bottom of 
; the boats on which the wretched victims 

ae wére launched. The genius of iniquity 
mo often displays itself in the same inventions. 

Ee The learned reader will recollect, that 
when Nero was desirous of despatching 
his mother, and found himself at a loss 
for an expedient, Anicetus, a freed man, 
proposed to him, * the model of a ship 
upon a new construction, framed in such 
a manner that a part might be withdrawn, 
and the unsuspecting passenger commit- 
ted to the waves.” [ Tac. An. lib. 14. Ar. 
3.} Carrier is also said to have frequently 
practised the same refinement of cruclty, 
which Virgil in his 8th book of the neid, 
attributes to the tyrant Mezentius. 
Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora Vivis, 
Componens manibusque manus, atque ori- 

bus ora, 
Tormenti genus! et, sanie taboque flu- 
entes, 
Complexu in misero, longa sic morte ne- 
cabat. 
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proof of the melancholy condition of 
the times. His invectives against 
monarchy and ‘religon are too gross 
and blasphemous to bear repetition. 
He encountered death with the ut- 
most serenity; and on his way to 
the scaffold, lectured Hebert on 
materialism, “ to prevent him,” as 
he said, * from feeling any religious 
sentiments in his last moments.” He 
also asked to be executed after his 
associates, “in order to have time to 
establish certain principles, while 
their heads were falling.’’ 


We are much struck with the ac. 
count which is here given of the 
end of Condorcet. After having act- 
ed a prominent part in the first stages 
of the revolution, he was denounced 
by Chabot, in the year 1793, and 
compelled to take refuge at the house 
of a female acquaintance, with whom 
he remained unul the following year; 
and in this interval, wrote his book 
on Zhe Progress of the Human Mind, 
Forced to quit this asylum, in cone 
sequence of a decree which punished 
with death those who were convicted 
ot harbouring outlaws, he left Paris, 
meanly dressed, and with the inten- 
tion of putting himself under the pros 
tection of an old friend, Suard, who 
resided at Seaux. When he reached 
his dwelling, he found that Suard 
had gone to Paris; and the fugitive 
Was necessitated to skulk for several 
nights among the quarries of the 
neighbourhood. Hunger at length 
drove him from his retreat, and led 
him to enter a small inn at Clamart. 
His long beard, his gaunt and haggard 
appearance; the agitation of his man 
her, and the voracity with which he 
ate, subjected him to suspicion ; and 
he was accordingly arrested by @ 
member of the revolutionary com- 
mittee of the place. When brought 
before the committee, he called him- 
self Simon, and stated that he had 
been a servant. But on being search 
ed, a small copy of Horace was found 
in his pocket, with Latin notes pent 
cilled on the margin. ‘ You say 
that you were a domestick,” said the 

easant who interrogated him, “ bat 
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] should rather suppose, that you are 
one of those c*devant, who had do- 
mesticks.” The man sent him to 
Bourg la Reine on foot; but his 
strength failing before the end of the 
journey, his conductors mounted 
him on the horse of a labourer. On 
his arrival, he was thrown into a 
dungeon, and forgotten for twenty- 
four hours. At the end of that time, 
he was found lifeless and stiff by the 
person who was sent to supply him 
with bread and water. It was doubt- 
ful whether his death was produced 
by mere inanition, or occasioned by 
a strong poison which he always car- 
ried about him. Such was the exit 
of one who may be justly classed 
among the most original writers of 
his age, and who was surpassed by 
none of the illustrious body of literati 
to which. he belonged, in the brillian- 
cy of his genius, and the variety of 
his acquirements. Although author 
of that formidable phrase, freace to 
the cottage, but war on fralaces,* his 
temper was mild and benevolent, and 
his morals are said to have been irre- 
proachable. Petion, the celebrated 
mayor of Paris, an enthusiast of a 
much more criminal cast, experi- 
enced a similar fate. After being 
proscribed by Robespierre, he wan- 
dered over Brittany and the depart- 
ment of Girondy, and was at length 
found dead in a field, apparently 
through hunger. The miserable end 
of Bailly, the predecessor of Petion, 
is well known. He is said to have 
born a strong resemblance to lord 
Melville, iz frerson and face. 

Of the party of the Gironde, to 
whom Mad. Roland is so prodigal of 
her praise, but few appear to have 
survived. Barnave, Gaudet, Valagé, 
Vergniaud, were all swept away. 
Most of them were men of talents, 
and apparently of good intentions. 
‘here are some circumstances con- 
nected with the death of Vergniaud, 
Which deserve to be mentioned as 
illustrative of the French character. 


* Guerre aux chateaux, paix 4 la chau- 
Miere. 
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Fonfrede, Gensonné, Ducos and Va- 
lagé, were confined in the Concier- 
geri¢e along with him, and passed the 
night before their execution in a 
‘Manner suitable to the character 
which each had received from na- 
ture. Fonfrede, although resigned 
to his fate, shed a tear, every now and 
then, at the recollection of his wife 
and children. Ducos made verses, 
enlivened his companions by spright- 
ly sallies, and gravely proposed, that, 
while they still retained their quality 
of deputies, they should decree the 
indivisibility of their heads from their 
bodies, as they had decreed that of 
the republick. Velagé, unmoved and 
determined, was busy in contriving 
how he should despatch himself. 
Vergniaud threw away some poison 
which he had kept about him, decla- 
ring, that as he had not enough to 
share with his friends, he would not — 
abandon them. He discoursed for a ~ 
long time, with his usual eloquenée, 
on revolutions and governments, 
predicted the miseries which awaited 
his country. These volumes abound 
with similar instances of perfect sang- 
Jroid, of steady composure, and of 
careless gayety,* displayed by indi- 
viduals of all parties, even at the foot 
of the scaffold. They furnish also 
numerous cases of deliberate suicide, 
of a singular nature.t 





* When D’Esprénil was going to the 
scaffold, he was accompanied by Le Cha- 
pelier, well known as one of the best ora- 
tors of the constituent assembly, and who 
was to be executed with him. Le Cha- 
pelier, as they were ascending the steps, 
observed to his companion, that they were 
to have a terrible problem to solve in their 
last moments. What is that? said the 
other. * To determine,” was the reply, 
“to which of us the hisses of the popur 
lace are meant to be addressed.” 


t+ The royalists sometimes destroyed 
themselves through the fear of being mas- 
sacred; and the republicans, in order to 
escape the guillotine. Most of the re- 
publican leaders habitually carried poi- 
son about them for this purpose. Mon- 


tesquieu, in endeavouring to account for 
the frequency of suicide among the Ro- 
mans, during their civil wars, among ether 
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We have encountered various 
anecdotes of female heroism; two 
or three of which we shall cull out 
for our readers. The chiefs of La 
Vendée were attended, in the most 
bloody engagements, by several fe- 
males, who ornamented their stand- 
ards with chivalrous devices, and who, 
like the Camillas and Penthisileas of 
old. carried consternation and death 
into the enemy’s rank. Among the 
number wis a Madame La Roche- 
foucault, the mistress of Charette, 
who signalized herself on various oc- 
casions, and was at length taken pri- 
soner, and executed. Another of 
these heroines, at the affair of Gesteé, 
rallied the broken forces of the roy- 
alists, charged three times at their 
head, and was found covered with 
wounds on the field of battle. Inthe 
terrible battle of Mans, in which 


~ 10,°00 republicans, and 2,000 Ven- 


eans, are said to have perished, a 
hg woman, armed with a helmet 
‘a lance, and pursued by some 
soldiers, fell at the feet of the repub- 
lican commander, general Marceau, 
and entreated him to protect her. He 
raised her up, bade her discard her 
fears. and, attracted by the beauty of 
her countenance, deterinined to save 
her if possible. A Taw, however, 
was then in force, which punished 
any republican with death who gave 
quarter to a Vendean taken In arms 
Marceau was denounced, and would 
have been executed, had it not been 
for the interference of Bourbotte, the 
deputy of the convention, whose life 
he had saved in the same engage- 
ment. Neither the authority of the 
deputy nor the tears of Marceau, 


causes, enumerates the influence of pas- 
sion. To this imay be added, with regard 
to the republicans of France, their reli- 
gious maxims, similar in their effects 
to the principles of the Stoicks, which 
prevailed among the Romans. Most of 


the republicans had selectcd, as a motto, 
the lines of Voltaire in Merope. 
«© Quand on a tout perdu, quand onmn’a 
plus d’espoir, 
La vie est un opprobre, ct la mort un 
deyoir.” 
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could, however, wrest the fair pri- 
soner from the hands of the execy- 
tioner. There is something parti- 
cularly interesting in the story of 
Cecile Renault, a beautiful woman, 
executed at the age of 20, for an al- 
leged attempt to assassinate Robes. 
pierre. The distractions of the capie 
tal, and the tide of blood which rolled 
in the streets, appear to have disor- 
dered her fancy ; but it is not clear 
that she really had the intention im- 
puted to her. In May 1794, she 
called at the house of Robespierre, 
and requested tosee him. On being 
refused, she replied, that he was a 
publick functionary, and should there- 
fore be accessible to all. When 
we had a king,” she added, * there 
was no difficulty in seeing him. I 
would sacrifice my life to have ano- 
ther.” When dragged before the 
revolutionary tribunal, two knives 
were found in her pocket; and she 
was therefore condemned. Her fa- 
ther was executed with her as an 
accomplice ; and all her relations, 
friends, and acquiintance, involved in 
the same fate. More than sixty per- 
sons, whom she did not know, were 
sacrificed on the same account. One 
of these, a republican of the name 
of Admiral, jocosely remarked to her, 
as he was about to Jay his head on 
the block: “ Vous-vouliez voir un 
tyran? Vous n’aviez qu’a aller a la 
convention: vous en eussiez vu de 
toutes les fagons.” A similar instance 
of philosophy, or insensibility, is re- 
markable in the person of Lebon, a 
sans-culotte of the most rufhian cast. 
When, preparatory to his execution, 
they were about to invest him with 
the chemise rouge, the symbol of a 
murderous life, he returned it with 
affected gravity to the executioner, 
exclaiming : “ Ce n’est pas moi qu! 
dois ’endosser ; il faut Penvoyer a la 
convention dont je n’ai fait qu’execu- 
ter les ordres.” 

The most famous, perhaps, of 
these heroines was Madame Roland, 
who has left, in her Memoirs, the 
most lively and striking picture ot 
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the revolution that has ever fallen into 
our hands, and the most eloquent 
delineation of those feelings and prin- 


ciples by which the virtuous part of 


its agents were guided. It is need- 
less to repeat any part of what is 
to be found in a work so popular. 
We may only mention, that after 
her incarceration in the Abbaye, in 
1792, the section of Paris in which 
she resided, petitioned for her libera- 
tion; but this application, and her 
own letters to the assembly, were 
equally unavailing. She was trans- 
ferred to the Conciergerie ; and on 
the 8th of November 1794, condemn- 
ed to death by the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, for having conspired against 
the unity and indivisibility of the re- 
fublick! She displayed the most 
unshaken courage on the scaffold, 
which she mounted with a marked 
expression of disdain and dignity in 
her countenance. It may be observed 
that the same fortitude was evinced 
by all the females who perished in 
the same way, with the single ex- 
ception of Madame Dubarry, whose 
deplorable weakness, at the moment 
of her execution, was strikingly con- 
trasted with the tenour of her life. 
Madame Roland, in crossing the 
Place de la Revolution, on her way 
to the scaffold, bowed her head be- 
fore the statue of Liberty, which stood 
there, and uttered an indignant ex- 
clamation concerning the abuse of 
the mame. She predicted, when 
about to die, that her husband would 
not survive her loss; a prediction 


which was speedily verified. He had 
been proscribed in the month of May, 
and had taken refuge in the house of 
a friend at Rouen; but as scon as he 
heard of her execution, he resolved 
‘upon destroying himself. He quitted 
his asylum, took the road leading 
to Paris ; and the next morning was 
found seated by the side of it, with 
his back against a tree. and mortally 
wounded with a sword cane, which 
he usually carried with him. A note 
was found beside him, in which he 
declared, that the death of his wife 
had left him without any further con- 
solation on earth. 

We dare not trespass on the pa- 
tience of our readers by any more of 
these distressing details. We close 
these volumes with feelings of humi- 
liation and almost of despondency. 
When we think what has been, and 
what is, in France, we are afraid to 
look forward to what is to be; and if © 
our principles did not forbid us ever 
to despair of the fortunes of the h 
man race, we should be glad to tur 
away our eyes for ever from the fear- 
ful spectacle of” triumphant guilt, 
batiled genius, and insulted virtue. 
We cling steadily, however, to the 
faith, that the seeds of future happi- 
ness are sowing in the midst of this 
scene of apparent desolation; and 
that the plough and the harrow which 
are now deforming the surface, and 
tearing up the roots of European so- 
ciety, are only preparing the soil for 
a new and more abundant harvest 
of permanent enjoyment. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LATE MARQUIS DARGENS. 


THE marquis D’Argens was 
one of those literary characters of 
the last century, who have rendered 
themselves more remarkable than il- 
Justrious by their opinions, their ad- 
ventures, and the reputation of their 
works. 

Like Saint Evremond, the marquis 
D’Argens passed one part of his life 
in gallantry, and the other at the 
court of a prince, and in the circle 
of the great world. But the former 
yossessed talents, and a rank in so- 
ty, above the latter. Some frag- 
ints of St. Evremond, such as, for 
stance, ** Considerations on the Ro- 
man People,” evince a taste and ge- 
nius, not to be found in the author 
of the “ Philosophy of good Sense,” 
or the * Jewish Letters.” 

The writings of the marquis D’Ar- 
gens are not, however, without consi- 
derable merit. They had a rapid 
circulation. They were read with 
great avidity ; and in that they re- 
sembled those of St. Evremond; but 
posterity will find less to preserve in 
the one than in the other. 

The first years of the life of Saint 
Evremond are unknown; at least, 
even to the present day, we have no 
authentick account of them. The 
marquis D’Argens wrote the Me- 
moirs of his Life, which are read 
with pleasure ; contain many pointed 
facts; and the narrative pleases, not- 
withstanding some apparent negli- 
gences of the style, and some of 
those inconsiderate reflections, which, 
at that time, were termed “ philoso- 
phical,” though, to speak more cor- 
rectly, they should be called those of 
~@ young man. 


He commencesat that period when 
the passions are in full force and vi- 
gour; for it is by the influence of 
one of the most powerful that he 
enters on his subject, without ac- 
quainting us with the place of his 
birth, or the condition of his parents. 

Information, however, collected 
since, supplied that deficiency. He 
was born at Aix, in Provence, in 1704, 
being the son of M. Boyer, marquis 
D’*Argens, procureur general of the 
parliament of that city. It was na- 
tural that his father, who held one 
of the first situations in the magis- 
tracy, should intend him for this his 
honourable profession ; but the ar- 
dour of youth, an impatience to be 
employed, and the idea that the mi- 
litary line afforded him greater op- 
portunities for pleasure, made him 
prefer the profession of arms, into 
which he entered when he was scarce- 
ly fifteen years old. He at first served 
in the marines, and then in the regi- 
ment of Richelieu, after having been 
received as a knight of Malta; but 
he soon forgot the state he had em- 
braced; and his amours with the 
handsome Sylvia, whose history he 
gives in his memoirs, contributed 
not a little to effect it. 

The petulance and impetuosity of 
his youth were subjects of much 
discontent and unhappiness to his fa- 
ther, who, in the end, disinherited 
him; but Monsieur D’Eguilles, his 
younger brother, president of the 
parliament of Aix, annulled the deed 
of inheritance, by making an equal 
division of the property, and by adopt 
ing a natural daughter of the mat 
quis, and restoring her to the name 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE MARQUIS D’ARGENS. 


and rights she derived from her fa- 
ther. At first he would by no means 
consent to this arrangement, fearful 
of doing what might displease the 
family ; but the reasons and the prin- 
ciples of justice, which the magis- 
trate advanced, soon found their way 
to his heart, and mademoiselle Mina 
became marchioness D’Argens. 

On his return from a journey to 
Spain, where he left his mistress 
Sylvia, he became reconciled to his 
family ; but he soon left France, and 
departed for Constantinople along 
with Mons. D’Andreselle, ambassa- 
dour to the Ottoman Porte, of whom 
he speaks in his memoirs. A judg- 
ment may be formed of his charac- 
ter and of his conduct in that city, 
by the following anecdote, which was 
furnished by Mr. Thiebault in his 
* Recollections ” 

“On his arrival at Constantinople,”’ 
says this writer, “ he conceived the 
design of witnessing the ceremonies 
used in the mosques. Nothing could 
dissuade him from undertaking this 
dangerous enterprise. in which, if he 
had been discovered or betrayed, he 
would only have escaped the scaffold 
or the bow-string, by assuming the 
turban, or, in other words, becoming 
mussulman. He applied to the Turk 
who kept the keys of the mosque of 
Santa Sophia, and by dint of bribery 
succeeded in gaining him to his pur- 
pose. It was agreed between them, 
atthe next great day of publick wor- 
ship, the infidel should introduce the 
Christian in great secrecy by night, 
and that he should conceal him be- 
hind a painting which was placed, a 
long time back, at the bottom of a 
tribune, which was in front of the 
gatee The marquis would be the 
safer in this place as it was seldom 
Opened ; and, besides, it was situated 
at the west end of the mosque, and 
the Mahomedans always, in their 
Prayers, face to Mecca, which lies 
east of Constantinople, and never 
turn their heads without giving cause 
for scandal; a point on which they 
are so scrupulous, that they never 
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turn when they quit the mosques ; 
but always go backward to the gate. 

“ The marquis D’Argens, seated at 
his ease, beheld the whole of the cere- 
monies of the Turkish religion: yet 
he gave frequent cause of alarm to 
his guide. Almost every minute 
he quitted his hiding place, and ad- 
vanced to the middle of the tribune, 
in order that he might have a better 
view of what was passing in the 
mosque. Then the poor Turk, who 
knew he ran no less a risk than that 
of being impaled alive, entreated him, 
by the most expressive signs and 
gestures, to retire quickly behind his 
picture. The terrour of the man was 
a subject of the highest amusement 
to the knight of Malta, who played 
the more upon his fears. 

‘ But they were a hundred-fold, if 
possible, increased, when he took a 
flask of wine and a piece of ham from 
his pocket, and offered him a share of 
both. 


he do? He must bear all in orde 
conceal his guilt, and save himself 
from punishment. The marquis 
threatened him; and the Turk was 
compelled to drink of the wine and 
eat of the ham, and thus profane 
himself, his religion, and the mosque. 
The miserable man was for some 
instants like one petrified. He thought 
he beheld the avenging arm of the 
prophet raised above his head. By 
degrees, however, he became more 
calm. He even began to be familiar 
with his guilt ; and when the devotees 
had all left the mosque, and he saw 
himself alone with the Christian dog, 
they finished their breakfast with a 
good grace, laughed at the danger 
they had run, and parted most excel- 
lent friends.” 

The marguis D’Argens, in his 
memoirs, exposes with great candour 
the adventures of his journey, and 
the motive which induced him to re- 
turn to France. His father anxious- 
ly wished him to study the law ; but 
the ardent character of the young 
man could not be persuaded by his 
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sage advice. He again re-entered the 
service, and in 1733 he was appoint- 
ed to the cavalry. He was at the 
siege of Kehl, where he was slightly 
wounded. In 1734, after the siege 
of Philipsburg, he got a fall from his 
horse, which so disabled him, that 
he was never able to mount after- 
wards, and he was obliged, in conse- 
quence, to renounce the service. 

It appears, that it was at the time 
of his refusal to embrace the pro- 
fession his father wished him, when 
he returned from Constantinople, 
that his father disinherited him, not 
being able, owing to the smallness 
of his fortune, to sustain with credit 
the expensive life his son led. 

He was compelled, when he retired 
from the service, to go to Holland 
to seck resources from his pen. The 
liberty of the press, which then 
existed in that country, allowed him 


~ to make choice of any subject his 


ney suggested. He published suc- 
sively, the “ Jewish, Chinese, and 
alistick Letters.” They were 
admired, and brought him some 
money; most of them turning on 
subjects of morality, politicks, man- 
ners, religious customs and ceremo- 
nies, and the events of nations. The 
lively manner in which they were 
written, the boldness of some of the 
ideas, and the singularity of the style 
caused them to be much read, and 
generally approved. 

The “ Jewish Letters,” in particu- 
lar, gained him a very high reputa- 
tion. The king of Prussia, then 
prince royal, read them, and wished 
to become acquainted with the author. 
He was even anxious to attach him 
to his service, hoping, by that means, 
to draw him out of the unpleasant 
state his youth had thrown him into. 
He wrote to him, and made him the 
most honourable offers ; every thing 
seemed to assure him that the mar- 
quis would accept them with eager 
ness, as lie chiefly proposed that they 
should live as friends, and study 
philosophy together. His answer, 
however, Was not such as was ex- 


pected. After expressing his grate- 
ful sense of the honour of the atten. 
tion, he adds: “ Deign, your highness, 
to consider, that in order to be an 
attendant on your person, I must be 
always in view of three battalions of 
guards, quartered at Potzdam. Can 
I, therefore, venture without danger? 
I am only five feet seven inches high, 
and but indifferently made.” 

It would not probably have been 
very politick or agreeable for the 
marquis D’Argens, then not more 
than thirty years old, to settle in 
Prussia; and so near the residence 
of Frederick William, father of him 
to whom he wrote. 

This monarch was a man of harsh, 
unpleasant manners, an enemy to li 
terature, whose sole glory and pride 
consisted in having in his army the 
tallest and handsomest soldiers in 
Europe, and immense treasures in 
his coffers. 

* Frederick William,” says Vol- 
taire, “* was a complete Vandal, who, 
during the whole course of his reign, 
had no other object in view than 
amassing sums, and supporting at 
the least possible expense the finest 
troops in Europe. Never were sub- 
jects poorer than his: never was 2 
king richer. Turkey is a republick 
in comparison with the despotism 
which Frederick William exercised. 
It was by this he succeeded in col- 
lecting in the cellars of his palace a 
sum exceeding eighty milhons, con- 
tained in barrels hooped with iron, 

“ This kiig usually went from his 
palace on foot, in a shabby old blue 
coat with copper buttons, which 
reached half way down his thighs; 
and whenever he ordered a new one, 
he had his old buttons put on it. In 
this dress his majesty, with a large 
serjeant’s cane, every day inspected 
his regiment of giants. This regi- 
ment was his hobby horse, and his 
greatest expense. The front rank 
was composed of men of seven feet 
high. He had them collected from 


ali parts of Europe, and of Asia. I saw 
several of them even after his death. 
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s¢ When Frederick William finish- 
ed his review, he usually took a walk 
through the city. Every person fled 
at his approach. If he happened to 
meet a woman, he asked her why 
she wasted her time in the streets: 
‘Go home, go home, you lazy beg- 
gar; an honest woman should be 
employed about her house.’ He ge- 
neraily accompanied his advice with 
a good slap on the face, a kick, or 
else a blow of hiscane. Inthe same 
manner he treated the ministers of 
the gospel, when he happened, occa- 
sionally, to see them on the parade. 

“ One may easily judge,” continues 
Voltaire, “ that a savage like this 
would be both astonished and cha- 
grined, at having a son possessed of 
strong understanding,a bright genius, 
politeness, and a desire to please, 
and who sought to improve his 
mind. and study musick and poetry. 
If he saw a book in the hands of the 
hereditary prince, he threw it in the 
fire ; if the prince. amused himself 
with his flute, the father broke it; 
and sometimes treated‘his royal high- 
ness as he did the ladies, and the 
clergymen on parade. 

“The prince, completely sick of 
his father’s treatment, resolved one 
day, in the year 1730, to leave him, 
uncertain whether he should go to 
France or England. The rigid eco- 
nomy Of the father would not allow 
him to travel otherwise than as the 
son of a farmer-general, or an En- 
glish merchant. He borrowed a few 
hundred ducats. Two young men 
of amiable character were to be his 
companions. Kat was the only son 
of a brave general officer, and Kiel 
was a near relation of a baroness 
Kniphausen, whom Frederick Wil- 
liam condemned in a fine of thirty 
thousand francs, for having a child 
when a widow. The day and hour 
of their departure were fixed; the 
father was informed of every circum- 
stance; the prince and his two com- 
Panions were arrested. At first the 
father took it into his head, that his 
daughter. Wilhelmina, who after- 


wards married the margrave of Ba- 
reuth, was privy to the plot; and, 
as his justice was executed in a very 
summary way, he kicked her through 
a window which opened down to the 
floor. The queen mother, who came 
into the room just as her daughter 
Wilhelmina was on the point of fall- 
ing out, with much difficulty held 
her by her clothes. The princess 
received a contusion just above 
the left breast, the mark of which 
she carried to her grave.” 

The prince had a sort of mistress, 
daughter of a schoolmaster of the 
town of Brandenburg, settled in 
Potzdam. She played a little on the 
harpsichord. The prince royal ac- 
companied her on the flute. He fan- 
cied himself in love with her. How- 
ever, fancy or not, the father had 
her led round the streets of Potzdam, 


followed by two common execution- | 


ers, who flogged her before his son? 


cyes. hes é 


“ After he had regaled*hi 
with this spectacle, he had her com- 
veyed to the citadel of Custrin, si- 
tuated in the middle of a morass. 
There she was shut up in a sort of 
dungeon for six months, without any 
attendant, and at the expiration of 
that time, they gave her a soldier to 
wait upon her. 

* ‘The prince had been some weeks 
confined in this same castle of Cus- 
trin, when one day an old officer, fol- 
lowed by four grenadiers, entered the 
room, his eyes filled with tears. 
Frederick had no doubt but they came 
to putan endto him; but the officer, 
sull weeping, made a sign, on which 
the four grenadiers placed him ata 
window, and held his head to it, 
while he saw that of his friend Kat 
tuken off, upon a scaffold erected di- 
rectly opposite the window. He held 
out his hand towards Kat, and faint- 
ed. The father was present at this 
spectacle, as well as at the punish- 
ment of the girl.” 

It is easy to see that the nrarquis 
D’Argens had very solid reasons for 
not going to Prussia, under the go- 





vernment of such a prince. From 
the warmth and impetuosity of his 


ep |) character, he would most probably 
i. have lost either his liberty or his 
\ life. 

4 But when Frederick the Second 


ascended the throne, in 1740, matters 
were changed, and the same dread 
ceased to exist. The new monarch 
wrote immediately to the young 
marquis: * No longer, my dear mar- 
quis, be afraid of the battalions of 
guards—come, and brave them even 
on the parade at Potzdam.” 

When he received this letter, he 
was at Stutgard, in the service of the 
dutchess dowager of Wirtemberg. 
She had a wish to visit Berlin, and 
see Frederick. The opportunity be- 
ing favourable, they set out together. 

The king received him, says Mons. 

_ Thiebault, in the most flattering man- 
- ner. He invited him to dinner every 
~%) day. Their conversation was lively 
- and agreeable. Nothing in appearance 
was more flattering, or more likely 
o satisfy the wishes, and flatter the 
ambition of a philosopher. But weeks 
rolled on, and no mention was made 
| of fulfilling the promises which had 
oy led the new guest from a situation 
ey less brilliant, but sufficient for his 
wants. 
| The marquis having vainly endea- 
1, voured to discover the cause of this 
: neglect, and having waited six weeks, 
a lost all patience; and, on returning 
ye home one day immediately after din- 
ner, he sent a note to the king, couch- 
ed in the following terms: 
“ Sire! For six weeks that I have 
j had the honour to be near your ma- 
ee jesty; my purse has suffered so ri- 
gorous a blockade, that if you gain 
so many battles, and take so many 
a fortresses, and do not speedily come 
, my to its assistance, I shall be obliged to 
ou capitulate, and recross the Rhine 
os | within a week.” The kine had his 
: friend Jordan with him when the 
A note was brought to him. “ See 
hy here,” said he, “ what that fool 
i 

























D’Argens has written; he wishes to 
leave use Jordan esteemed the mar- 
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quis, and for that reason said to 
his master, after having read the 
note: * I know the Provencals, and 
their impatience; but I particu. 
larly know the marquis; while un. 
easiness torments him, and his mind 
is at a stand, he will never rest, and 
after having threatened to take his 
departure within eight days, he will 
be off in two or three days at the 
furthest.” The king was alarmed 
lest Jordan should have prophesied 
too truly, and he returned these few 
words in answer to his note. “™ Be 
satisfied, my dear marquis: your fate 
shall be decided to morrow by dinners 
time.”’ And, in fact, the next morn- 
ing, the marquis, on his arrival at the 
palace, received the key of office as 
chamberlain, with a salary of six 
thousand francs, and was also ap- 
pointed director of the class of belles- 
lettres of the royal academy, which 
eave him an additional annual in 
crease of eight hundred francs. 

This generosity, on the part of 
Frederick, soon changed the resolu- 
tion of the marquis. He settled at 
Berlin. He cultivated literature and 
the friendship of the great prince, 
who so well knew how to reward 
those who made it their occupation. 
H{e was constantly one of the king’s 
social and private parties. 

At first, Algarotti, Voltaire, and 
Maupertuis, were the principal fa- 
vourites of Frederick. The sprightly 
character and instruction of the fore 
mer highly pleased the prince. Vol- 
taire captivated him by the brilliancy 
of his conversation, his pointed sal- 
lies, and the greatness of his talents: 
Maupertuis was in the habit of treat- 
ing on subjects of profound learning 
and science. He was in some mea- 
sure the minister of this party. He 
directed the academy, and informed 
the king of every valuable work of 
every description of science which 
came out. The marquis D’Argens 
did not possess talents equal to any 
of those three ; but his good natures 
his pleasantry, and his wit, made him 
highly esteemed: tothe pointed mat 
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yers of high life, the marquis added 
a facility of character, and a Proven- 
cal vivacity, which made his conver- 
sation very féyuant and amusing. 
His writings, known throughout all 
Europe, which were both agreeable 
and instructive, were a strong title 
to Frederick’s favour. ‘The origina- 
lity and eccentricity of his conduct, 
of which we shall give more than 
one instance, never lessened the 
esteem the king conceived for him, 
although he was more than once the 
object of his pleasantry and sarcasm. 

It was chiefly at the supper parties 
of Frederick, that he assembled these 
literary characters, and where those 
scenes of gayety and wit passed, 
which, for near thirty years were 
the objects of the attention, and 
sometimes the satire, of the rest of 
Europe. They bore no resemblance 
to the orgies of the regent of France. 
There was more real wit, a varied 
conversation, and obscenity and im- 
piety were particularly banished; but 
the freedom of discourse was some- 
times carried too far, as at the sup- 
pers of the duke of Orleans, so 
much so as to become displeasing to 
the master. 

In one of these supper parties, said 


2 M. Thiebault, which even till the 


Seven Years’ War were often pro- 
longed to a very late hour, Frederick 
asked each of his companions, how 
he would govern if he were a king. 
There was a lively argument between 
them, in order for each to establish 
his different maxims. The marquis, 
however, listened, and said nothing. 
The king at last observed his si- 
lence, and asked him, what would 
he do were he in his place? “Sire,” 
answered the marquis, “ I would im- 
mediately sell my kingdom, and pur- 
chase a good estate in France.” This 
pleasantry, by means of which he 
escaped the ridicule of advancing and 
supporting any misplaced doctrine, 
obtained the king’s approbation, and 
put an end to the discussion. It 
was after some disputes of a similar 
tature, that Frederick, ina moment 
WOR. IT, zl 


of spleen or ill nature, wrote, that 
if he wanted to punish a province, 
he would send philosophers to go- 


vern it. 


During the Seven Years’ War, that 
is, from 756 to 1763, when Frede- 


rick beheld his dominions invaded 
and taken from him by the Russians, 
the Austrians, and the French, and 
that no hopes of safety remained, it 
was to the marquis D’Argens that 
he imparted the design he had form- 
ed of putting an end to his existence. 

It was on this occasion that he ad- 
dressed a long epistle in verse to the 
marquis D’Argens on this subject, 
the misfortunes of his life, and the 
principles of stoicism. However tri- 
fling this resolution may appear, and 
however singular the manner which 
Frederick made use of, to disclose it 
to one of his courtiers, it results, how- 
ever, from it, that the marquis D’ Ar- 
gens held a most distinguished place 


in the esteem of the prince; since it. 


was to him that he addressed hi 
in the agony of his soul. 

The happy events, which so quick- 
ly succeeded, drew Frederick out of 
his embarrassment, and the necessity: 
of putting his resolution into practice, 
by compelling his enemies to enter 
into conditions of peace, which secue 
red to him his dominions, 

But whatever opinion the marquis 
D’Argens had upon the strange con- 
fidence the monarch placed in him, 
he was really alarmed. He delayed 
not a minute in answering him, and 
made use of every thing, which men 
who neither believe in God, in the 
immortality of the soul, nor in any 
species of revelation, could make 
use of, under similar circumstances, 
to induce him to alter his determi- 
nation. 

There was a company of dancers 
at Berlin, whom the king had always 
engaged for the opera. The family 
of Cochois was among the number, 
The father and mother died, and the 
two daughters remained at that thea- 
tre. The marquis, whose fate seeme 
ed to be to attach himself to females 
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of this description, when he was 


almost sixty years old, became in love - 


with the eldest of these two sisters. 
She was rather plain than handsome, 
about five and twenty, of an excel- 
lent understanding, and endowed with 
considerable talents. She drew very 
well, and was an excellent musician. 
Besides French, she knew the Ger- 
man, Italian, and Latin languages, 
as well as a woman had occasion to 
do, and even a little Greek, which 
she learned out of complaisance to 
the marquis. Her character was 
mild, and of a thinking turn. She 
had the art of uniting, under the 
appearance of the greatest simplicity, 
all those attentions which please so 
well, and conciliate esteem. M. 
Thiebault has furnished this account 
of her. - 

The marquis, after having paid 
his addresses to her for some time, 
married her. The marriage took 


iF place during the course of the Seven 
X sars’ War, and without the king’s 


lo féwledge. That was one of the cau- 
ses that lessened the friendship of 
Frederick for him. They knew it 
would displease the king; consequent: 
ty were much embarrassed in making 
the declaration. They waited till 
peace was concluded, and then held 
a meeting of all those who belonged 
to the philosophical society of Sans 
Souci. After a long consultation upon 
the best mode of acquainting the 
king with what had happened, it was 
agreed that the marchioness D’Ar- 
gens should walk in the gardens of 
Sans Souci, at the hour when the 
monarch was accustomed to take the 
air; that her dress should be such as 
might attract attention, but plain and 
elegant; and that lord Mareschal 
should setile the rest. This plan 
was followed. This lord, who gene- 
rally accompanied Frederick in his 
walks, in passing by one of the alleys, 
a short distance from the marchio- 
ness, saluted her, as a lady of his 
acquaintance, with much respect. 


This salute gave occasion to the 
king to inquire who the lady was? 


My lord Mareschal answered, in 9 
careless, negligent way, that she was 
the marchioness D’Argens. ** What!” 
replied the king, in a severe tone, “ js 
the marquis married?” “ Yes, sire.” 
“ How long?” “ Some years, my 
Hege.” “ Eh! what? without ace 
quainting me?” “ It was during the 
war, and he would not venture to 
trouble you on such a trifling mat. 
ter.” ‘ And whom did he marry?” 
* Mademoiselle Cochois ” “ ’Tisa 
folly I shall not suffer.” 

The: king after some time grew 
calm ; but the marquis was a consi- 
derable time without seeing him; 
and, even afterwards, when their in. 
timacy was resumed as before, Fre. 
derick never spoke to him of his 
wife. 

Not but that the king knew well 
that he lived with Mademoiselle 
Cochois. The marquis had taken 
her with him in the journey he made 
to France in 1747. And it appears 
by his correspondence, that he fre 
quently mentioned her to the king, 
who was afraid she would not return 
in time to perform in the opera at 
Berlin, as he wished her. 

D’Argens possessed that lively 
Wit, and the vivacity so natural to his 
countrymen, the Provengals, which 
always raised a laugh. He often ut 
tered his jests in such a style of 
naiveté, as afforded the king ample 
matter ; for he was fond of relatmg 
the adventures of his youth, and the 
anecdotes of his life, with which he 
instructed Europe, though he did not 
edify it, in the memoirs which he 
wrote. 

He had frequently some Kittle 
whims, which, added to the assie 
duity which detained him near Made- 
moiselle Cochois, made him absent 
himself from the king, who wished 
to see the men of genius at his sup- 
per table, as exact, and with the same 
regularity, as the secretaries of the 
different departments came to their 
offices in the morning. 

Having once asked the marquis, 
why he had not seen him for som¢ 
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days, he excused himself by saying, 
he had been unwell. The king knew 
to the contrary, and resolved to be 
revenged of him. 

Mademoiselle Cochois had made a 
present to the marquis of a very fine 
morning loose dressing-gown, or 
wrapper. This was before their mar- 
riage. Delighted with this present, 
he put it on immediately, and found 
it so much to his taste, that he did 
not put it off the whole evening. The 
king, however, sent to let him know 
he expected him to supper. The 
same answer was returned, that he 
was ill. 

The monarch, in order to disturb 
the felicity of the marquis’s little par- 
ty, took it into his head to send him 
word, that having heard of his ill 
state of health, fearful of the fatal 
consequences of so dangerous a dis- 
order as that with which he was at- 
tacked, and anxious he should die 
like a good Christian, he had com- 
manded two catholick priests to ad- 
minister the sacrament of extreme 
unction to him, and that they would 
visit him that very evening to fulfil 
this pious duty. The marquis knew 
not what to think of this intimation. 
He well knew the king was capable 
of giving similar orders to the catho- 
lick priests; but he doubted much 
whether he would dare to be guilty 
of such a scandal within the walls of 
his own palace. The most essential 
thing for him was, to make it appear 
as if he were really ill. He, there- 
fore, wrapped up his head, and coun- 
terfeited the appearance of a man 
quite unwell. 

The king covered himself with a 
surplice and a stole, put two or three 
persons who were in his confidence, 
into black cloaks, and the whole par- 
ty descended in a solemn procession, 
as if they were bearing extreme unc- 
tion to the marquis, whose apart- 
ments were below the king’s. The 
person who went first carried a small 
bell, which was heard in all the apart- 
Ments, as soon as they got upon the 
Staircase. No one had any doubt, 
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but that it was the sacrament going 
to a person dangerously ill. La 
Pierre, the marquis’s servant, went 
to see the procession, and soon saw 
what it wase In order not to be 
found out, and consequently pass 
for a liar, the pretended sick man 
hastened to get into bed without un- 
dressing, or even taking off his fine 
dressing gown with gold flowers. 
The procession immediately after 
entered the chamber in a slow and 
solemn manner, and ranged them- 
selves in order before the bed. The 
king, who closed the procession, 
placed himself in the middle of the 
circle; and addressing the marquis, 
telling him, that the church, always 
a tender mother, and full of anxiety 
for her children, had sent him that 
assistance the most proper to fortify 
him in the critical situation in which 
he was placed. He exhorted him 


strenuously to resign himself; and a 


then raising the counterpane of 
bed, he poured a whole flask of: 
oil over the fine dressing-gown, tell- 
ing his dying brother, that this em- 
blem of grace would infallibly give 
him faith and courage, necessary to 
pass ina proper manner from this 
world to the next. After which the 
procession retired in the same grave 
and solemn manner as it entered. 

It is by no means difficult to con- 
ceive what amusement this scene af- 
forded to the whole court, and at the 
marquis’s expense ; but what afflicted 
him the most was the loss of the 
dressing gown, which, by this farce, 
Was so ‘completely soiled as not to 
be fit to wear again. The marchio- 
ness had no idea of such a complete 
and holy mystery; but Frederick 
had already played several such 
pranks, in which the marquis him- 
self had born no inconsiderable part, 
and which made him fully acquainted 
with what he had to expect from him 
on similar occasions. 

D’Argens passed much of his time 
in reading ancient books and authors, 
particularly the holy fathers, from 
which he made several extracts, 
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which he applied to the subjects he 
treated of, either in his writings or 
conversation. 

M. de Nicolai relates an anecdote 
on this subject, which deserves a 
place here. 

The king was fond of contradicting 
him on his taste for this species of 
erudition ; he used frequently to say 
to him: * Do not talk to me of your 
fathers; they are bodies without 
souls.”” When he allotted him apart- 
ments in the new palace of Sans Souci 
he himself conducted the marquis 
and his lady, and pointed out to them 
their agreeable situation and their 
convenience. He had given orders 
to have a handsome bookcase. where, 
on folios handsomely bound, appeared 
in large letters—‘ The works of the 
Holy Fathers.” “ Here marquis,” 
said the king, as they entered the 
room, “you will find here your good 
friends in all their glory.” When 


a they got to the bed-chamber—“ It 
| would be wrong,’ 


> said he, “ to stay 


long ; we must not disturb the 
marquis, but leave him to his ease 
and his night cap.” So saying he 
withdrew. 

The king had no sooner retired, 
than the marguis, in eager haste, 
fiew to the bookcase to examine 
the works with which it was filled. 
He quickly opened one of the vo- 
lumes of the “ Holy Fathers ;” but 
in place of the homilies of St. Chry- 
sostom, he found nothing but blank 
paper; and the same was the case 
with all the rest. 

The king amused himself much 
by playing similar tricks on the mar- 
quis. We shall relate another, more 

ointed than the preceding one, and 
which was a subject of great mortifi- 
€ation to the marquis. 

One evening that he was at supper 
with Frederick, that prince said to 
him: * Marquis, I have made a pure 
chase for you near this, of a very 
neat house and garden—here is the 
deed, you may take possession of it 
when you please.” The marquis was 


‘pt insensible to this mark of favour; 


he returned home full of impatience, 
and anxiously wished the night were 
over, that he might go and take g 
view of this new acquisition. Next 
morning, notwithstanding his lazi- 
ness, he rose very early, and was 
driven to his new mansion. He ran 
over the garden, examined the apart- 
ments, found every thing charming, 
and in the neatest taste. He went 
into the saloon, which was a_ very 
handsome room, and full of pic. 
tures: but what was his astonish- 
ment, when, on looking at them, 
instead of landscapes, battle, or sea- 
pieces, he beheld the most humour. 
ous scenes, and most comick anec- 
dotes of his life. 

Here, the marquis, as an officer, 
found himself drawn at the siege of 
Philipsburg, and expressing strong 
symptoms of fear: there he was on 
his knees to his handsome comedian, 
A little further, his father disinherit- 
edhim. Another painting represent- 
ed him at Constantinople. In another, 
a surgeon was seen performing an 
operation, which his adventures of 
gallantry had rendered necessary. 
Again, nuns were seen pulling him 
up by night in a basket through 
the window of their convent. In all 
these pictures the marquis, who was 
easily recognised, was represented 
in the most ludicrous and cemick 
attitudes, 

This unexpected spectacle put him 
into the most violent rage. He ex- 
amined them all, and then sent fora 
house painter, and made him efface 
them. 

The king, informed of this scene, 
was highly delighted with it, and re- 
lated it to every one who would have 
patience to hear it. 

In spite, however, of these species 
of warfare, which the monarch car- 
ried on, and the sarcastick jokes he 
passed upon his lazy habits, and his 
imaginary illness, still he loved him 
not the less. He one day wished to 


give him a fresh proof by augmenting 
the pension he had settled on him; 
but D’Argens answered him 1m pre» 
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gence of several persons: ‘Sire, I 
have enough. Your majesty has ma- 
ny poor but deserving officers ; letit 
be given tothem.” The king, charm- 
ed with this honourable and disinter- 
ested reply, esteemed him the more, 
without, however, ceasing from time 
to time to joke with and play tricks 
on him. ; 

The marquis, on his part, appear- 
ed to be attached to the king as much 
if not more, than to any of the wits 
who were about the court. 

One of the most singular traits in 
the character of D’Argens, was that 
mixture of superstition and incredulity 
so remarkable in him, and which ap- 
peared in a thousand different cir- 
cumstances. He beleved most firmly 
in predestination, and the knBwledge 
of future events. A salt-cellar over- 
turned ; a sudden meeting with an old 


woman ; a herd of hogs; or aman - 


dressed in black; was enough to fill 
him with alarm and uneasiness. As 
soon as ever he got out of bed, he 
drew the curtains close with great 
care, and wo to whoever opened 
them, either by accident or other- 
wise : it was a presage of the most 
fearful nature. 

He was no less alarmed at the ap- 
pearance of a cold or cough ; always 
ill through the fear of being so, and 
dreading death to such a degree, 
that he nearly died through the ap- 
prehension of it. Those who speak 
of him, all agree in relating the same 
weaknesses, and attesting his state 
of hypochondriack. Nothing was 
more easy than to make him believe 
he was ill ; and if he was only told 
that he looked pale, no more was 
wanting to make him shut himself 
up in his room, and go to bed direct- 
ly. He never went out of it, but 
When he went to visit the king. When 
he was in his bedchamber, two or 
three loose morning gowns heaped 
on each other, kept out the cold; a 
cotton night cap covered his ears ; 
and over that was a thick woollen 
one which completed his head-dress. 
Ifa few passing clouds, a slight rain, 
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or a wind rather cold, or more vio- 
lent than usual, were seen or felt, 
it was enough to chagrin him, and 
put him in a melancholy humour; 
to compel him to remain at home, 
and to resist even the pressing invi- 
tations of the king. He has been 
known to have remained thus im- 
mured for whole weeks together, 
from similar causes. 

M. de Nicolai has furnished us 
With another example of his laugha- 
ble susceptibility, and of his ridicu- 
lous extravagant whims, in a like 
fact. 

During the seven years’ war, the 
king had permitted him to reside at 
Sans Souci, and had given orders, 
that all the apartments of the palace 
should be open to him, as freely as 
if they were his own. Just about 
this time, Cothenius read a treatise 
at the academy, upon the danger of 
using copper utensils in kitchens. 
The marquis was so struck with this 


treatise, that he was fearful every, » 


hour of being poisoned ; could 

of nothing else every time he sat 
down to table, and made his wife 
promise most solemnly to banish 
every sort of copper utensil from her 
kitchen. 

The family of the marquis (con- 
tinues M de Nicolai) lived at Sans 
Souci in a very retired manner; and 
his wife, though a reasonable woman 
enough, loved amusement. One 
evening she took a fancy to give a 
little family dance at the house of 
the king’s head gardener. The mar- 
quis gave his consent ; but as they 
dreaded that his singularities might 
disturb the entertainment, they took 
great care to remark to him that the 
air was very cold, and that the sky 
was lowering. They were well aware 
that an observation of that kind was 
sufficient to make him believe he was 
taken ill, and induce him to take to 
his bed immediately. ‘This was ex- 
actly the case; and they went directly 
to the gardener’s house, full sure that 
the marquis would soon be fast asleep. 
He very soon was so; but before long 
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he awoke, his thoughts, sleeping as 
well as waking, being fixed on cop- 
per and on poison, and loudly called 
for La Pierre; but no one answered 
him ; all were at the ball. He re- 
collected this, and was not sorry for 
it; but finding himself alone in the 
house, he took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance to pay a visit to the kitch- 
en at his ease, and to see if every 
article of copper was banished from 
it, as they had promised him it should 
be. He got up, and, without putting 
on ‘his small-clothes, wrapt himself 
up in a robe de chambre, and having 
lighted a wax taper at his night-lamp, 
he went straight to the kitchen. ‘The 
first things that met his eyes were 
some copper sauce-pans ; and to com- 
plete his terrour, one of them con- 
tained the remains of a rageout off 
which he had dined. Rage imme- 
diately got full possession of him ; 
he took up the stew-pan, and, just as 


» he was, ran to the place where the 
“entertainment was given, to scold his 


e@ and servants. He was obliged 
to descend by a terrace, and cross the 
garden, which was tolerably large, in 
order to reach the gardener’s house, 
The marquis effected his purpose in 
the dark with great celerity. He 
suddenly opened the door of the 
ballroom, and the marquis, to their 
utter astonishment, appeared in his 
night-gown, bare-footed (for he had 
lost his slippers) and two or three 
night-caps on his head, his shirt 
blowing about at the pleasure of the 
wind, holding in his hand the stew- 
pan with the fragments of the ragout, 
and crying out: “I am poisoned ! I 
am poisoned !” He then broke out 
in reproaches against his wife, and 
threatened his servants to discharge 
them all, for having used copper 
stew-pans, contrary to his orders. 
They had much difficulty in appeas- 
ing him ; but reflecting suddenly on 
the situation in which he was, and 
the danger he ran in being exposed 
almost naked to the cold night air, 
he again relapsed into passion. How- 
ever, they wrapped him up warm, 


and at last succeeded in getting him 
to his apartments. 

These incidents afforded Frederick 
a great subject for amusement, but 
without lessening any of the esteem 
he had for the marquis ; they merely 
weakened the consideration with which 
he had at first inspired him. The 
scrupulous and habitual superstition 
which he remarked in him, still added 
to the discredit of the philosopher, 
in the opinion of the king. 

M. Thiebault has preserved some 
traits of this last kind of weakness in 
the marquis. They deserve to be re. 
lated here, since they confirm what 
we have already said, and will be an 
example of the strange. if not ridicu- 
lous contradictions of men of learning 
of that day, employed during the 
whole of their lives in combating su- 
perstition, or what they were pleased 
to call so; descanting upon matters 
which no person regarded, they have 
been frequently seen, towards the 
conclusion of their lives, to possess 
the weakness of old women, and to 
die with all the signs of a tardy con- 
version. 

The second cause of the discredit 
into which the marquis fell (says M. 
Thiebault) was his own weakness 
and folly, and particularly on the sub- 
ject of superstition. He had sucha 
dread of death, that the very idea of 
being threatened with it could make 
him be guilty of the most ridiculous 
extravagance. Owing to this dispo- 
sition it was, that, having heard, that 
the water of those who approachedthe 
conclusion of their existence turned 
black in four-and-twenty hours, he 
was a long time in the habit of keep- 
ing his own in glasses, which he exe 
amined frequently in the day, till 
some people, who were let into the 
secret of this weakness, discovered 
the depot, and privately mixed ink 
with it. This so dreadfully alarmed 
him, that they were obliged to con- 
fess the trick they had played upon 
him, in order to save him from a se- 
rious illness. 

The marquis had made an agree~ 
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inent With the king, that, as soon as 
he should have completed his six- 
tieth year, he should have his full 
dismissal, and be permitted to retire 
to France. This hour was waited 
for with great impatience, because 
the king was not in a humour to let 
him go a third time ; and it was only 
by using a considerable degree of 
address, and promising to return at 
the end of six months, that he per- 
mitted the marquis to depart, as will 
be seen hereafter. 

He was the more impatient to re- 
turn to his own country, as since the 
journey he undertook in 1763, his 
prother had ceded to him some land 
he wished for, at Eguilles, of which 
he was the lord, to build a house and 
make a gardens The plan of both 
one and the other was settled between 
the brothers, and they immediately 
began their labours. In 1766 all 
was finished ; the house quite ready, 
the gardens planted and in good 
order, entirely owing to the care of 
Monsieur de Eguilles, his brother, 
president of the parliament of Aix. 

The clock at last struck—the mar- 
quis had attained his sixtieth year. 
For a long time no mention had been 
made of the agreement: whatever 
address the courtier employed to re- 
call the idea of it to his recollection, 
the monarch always expressed a dis- 
inclination to enter on the subject. 
He could not recur to it without ex- 
posing himself to cruel reproaches, 
or to mortifications more cruel still. 

In 1768, he renewed his entrea- 
ties, and imagining that the king 
Might not, perhaps, like him to take 
away the original letters which that 
prince had written to him, he sent 
them to him, ranged in chronological 
order, and accompanied them by the 
following letter : 

“Sire! I have kept till this mo- 
ment a precious pledge of the confi- 
dence with which your majesty ho- 
noured me. I give them into your 
hands, because I do not think it 
right to take them with me into a 
Strange countrys My continued ill 


health, and a complication of disor 
ders, put it out of my power any 
longer to be useful to your majesty ; 
and I am convinced that, under a 
milder climate, my infirmities might 
be born. I therefore entreat your 
majesty to grant me my dismissal, 
assuring you, at the same time, that 
my heart shall be eternally devoted 
to you.” 

The marquis obtained permission 
to pass six months in Provence, and 
set off in 1769, on the express condi- 
tion of returning at the appointed 
time; at the same time he received 
the packet of original letters, which 
the king returned to him, assuring 
him that he possessed his entire con- 
fidence, and that consequently he 
neither could nor would keep the let 
ters. The marquis, however, would 
not take them with him, but left them 
in the charge of one of his most par- 
ticular friends. 

It appears, that the king was muck 
displeased at his departure, and thi 
he even refused to see the marquiS: 
In vain several persons endeavoured 
to persuade him, that the marquis 
would return. He would not believe 
them. He was indignant, that a man 
whom he had loaded with his bene- 
fits, should quit him for such trifling 
causes, and which in no way dimi- 
nished the proofs of his attachment 
and esteem; but the marquis had 
very good reasons to give on his side 
likewise ; to pass the remainder of 
his days under a milder climate, and 
near a brother, to whom he was at- 
tached by strong ties of affection. 

He had, however, other motives 
for discontent, which he was anxious 
that the king should know without 
loss of time. Scarcely had he arrived 
at Dijon, when he wrote him a very 
bold letter, such as no one who had 
ever any disagreement with Frede- 
rick, would have ventured to address 
to him. In order to excuse himself 
for this freedom, he said: “ It is not 
now to the king that I write, but to 
the philosopher, and in the name of 
philosophy”=.a distinction which the 
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monarch himself had given the ex- 
ample of in their suppers at Sans 
Souci, where they freely conversed 
in the absence of the king, although 
at the same table with him. And 
he concluded his keen, yet guarded, 
reproaches, with that inimitable fable 
of the “ Town and Country Mouse.” 
Yet, notwithstanding this appear- 
ance of resentment, the marquis 
D’Argens resolved to return to Ire- 
derick at the expiration of the stated 
period; but it cost him a severe 
struggle to determine on leaving Aix, 
to return to Berlin. It was to ex- 
pose the remainder of his days to 
new scenes of vexation and disap- 
pointment, and shorten their duration. 
The agitated state of his mind, which 
this situation involved him in, pro- 
duced the. very effect he wished to 
have avoided, and he died without 
being able to fulfil his promise. 
‘In the midst of all these suffer- 


4 ings,” says M. Thiebault, “he was 
“Vdetained at Bourg-en-Bresse by a 


Mie and very dangerous illness. The 
marchioness, whose whole care was 
devoted to him, never once thought 
of writing to the king, although the 
time of his leave of absence had ex- 
pired. Frederick suspected him of 
wishing to deceive him. He sent to 
the marchioness’s sister, and to all 
the members of the academy, with 
whom he was connected as the direct- 
or, to know if they had not heard 
from him. And as he was informed, 
that no person had received any news 
of him, and that several months had 
passed without a letter either from 
the husband or the wife, the king’s 
doubts were soon changed to cer- 
tainty. His anger and his indigna- 
tion were extreme. He despatched 
orders that very day to the different 
offices at which the salaries of the 
marquis were paid, strictly enjoining 
them to erase his name out of the 
publick books, and forbidding them 
to pay him any thing for the future. 
Sulzer, who received this order at 
the academy, thought it his duty to 
acquaint D’Argens, and in conse- 


quence of this determination, he pri- 
vately gave a letter to a person who 
was going that way, and who promi- 
sed to inquire for the marquis, and 
give him the letter if he should chance 
to meet him ; if not, to address it une 
der cover to the president D’Eguilles, 
The traveller found him at Bourg-en- 
Bresse, in a state of convalescence, 
and preparing to set off for Ber 
lin. The letter produced an effect 
which might be expected. The old 
courtier was more irritated than af. 
flicted. He wrote another, which 
was never made publick, but its con. 
tents may easily be guessed at, and 
immediately returned to his beloved 
retreat, from which he seldom went, 
except to make some few slight 
journeys through parts of Provence. 
It was in one of these excursions 
that he died at Toulouse, of an indi- 
gestion, on the 11th of January, 1771, 

The publick journals and the wri- 
ters of the day have asserted, that the 
marquis D’Argens received the sa- 
craments before his death; that he 
read the Bible during his last illness, 
and that he caused himself to be ad- 
mitted as a member of a society of 
penitents. Facts, which but little ac- 
cord with the character of a man, 
who, always occupied by religious 
chicanery, theological disputations, 
and discourses of incredulity, had, 
however, a strong predeliction in fa- 
vour of superstition, and the errours 
to which it gives rise. 


In all that we have said here of 


the marquis D’Argens, we _ have 
scarcely made any mention of his 
works. They are, however, very nu- 
merous; but if we except “ The Jew- 
ish Letters,” or, as it was called in 
English, “ The Jewish Spy,” none 
of them appears to have given him 
any great title to l’rederick’s recom- 
mendation. And of all that he has 
written, his Memiors are at this day 
the most interesting, and offer am 
agreeable fund of amusement, whichy 
at the same time makes you acquaint- 
ed with both the men and the manh- 
ners of the time in which hg lived: 
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ON THE INSTINCT OF DOGS. yee 


ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE DOG. 


[Translated from the French.] 


SUCH is the depravation of the 
human species, that it is often com- 
pelled to seek, beyond its own limits, 
as well the example as the habitual 
practice of the most necessary vir- 
tues. Would we possess an incor- 
ruptible guardian, a faithful and dis- 
interested companion, a friend whom 
adversity cannot alienate, we must 
not turn to man, for if we do, we shall 
only excite useless regret: regret to 
think that we must efface these esti- 
mable virtues from the history of 
society, or at most be content to re- 
call peculiar instances, and admire 
them as something extraordinary, 
without, however, attempting to ren- 
der them less rare. 

But, on the contrary, a numerous 
species of animals present them- 
selves, Tich in the requisite gilts of 
sentiment, and happy in preserving 
them, without reserve, for the use 
of man, who too often only abuses 
them, and seldom ennobles them by 
appropriating them to himself. The 
proof which we have daily of the 
intelligence of dogs is, to every re- 
flecting mind, a subject of astonish- 
ment and admiration. And no feeling 
heart can be insensible to the marks 
of constancy and attachment which 
they unceasingly lavish on us. 

“JT have seen,” says Montiagne, 
in his na?fbut philosophick language, 
“a dog, conducting a blind man by 
the side of a ditch in the city, leave 
4 plain and even path and take a 
worse, in order to remove his mas- 
‘er from the ditch. How could this 
dog conceive that it was his office to 
watch only for the safety of his mas- 
ter, and despise his own convenience? 
And how could he know that the 
path, which was broad enough for 
uimself, was vet too narrow for a 
blind man? How could he compre- 
hend all this without ratiocination ?” 
(Essais, liv. ii. ch. 12.] 

What attachment can be compa- 
fed to that of the dog, seen by all 
Paris in 1660, who remained during 
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many years upon the tomb of his 
master in the cemetery of the Inno- 
cents? In vain caresses were em- 
ployed to induce him to quit the 
loved remains. Nothing could re- 
move him from his post of fidelity 
and affliction. Several times he was 
removed by force, and shut up at the 
extremity of the city: but as soon as 
they loosened him, he returned to 
the spot which his constant affection 
had assigned to him, and where, ex- 
posed to the elements, he braved the 
rigour of the most severe winters. 
The inhabitants, who resided near 
the spot, touched with the perseve- 
rance of this interesting animal, sup 
plied him with food, which he seem- 
ed to receive only as the means of 
ni a his grief, and the exam- 
ple of a fidelity truly heroical. 

More recently, Valenciennes was 


the witness of a similar event. Am 


inhabitant of the city died. His de 
followed him to the churchyard, and 
lay upon his tomb. Food was carried 
to him, which he refused to touch 
for three days. After having tried 
his fidelity by every means of entice- 
ment, a doghouse was built for him 
on the tomb, and he remained there 
for nine years without ever absenting 
himself more than twelve or fifteen 
paces from the spot, and he died then 
of old age and grief. [See Cours 
Whistotre naturelle, ou tableau de la 
Nature; Paris, 1770, tom. Il fr 
103). 

But it is not only with regard to 
its master that the dog develops all 
the superiority of its instinct. There 
are some to whom every human be- 
ing is equally the object of his solici- 
tude. There exists, for example, 
upon the high mountains of the Alps 
a particular race of dogs, the sole 
destination of which is to seek for 
travellers who may have been invol- 
ved in the snow, lost in the midst of 
the thick fogs which prevail there, 
or bewildered in impassable paths 
during the tempests of winter. The 
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monks of Mount St. Bernard, hospi- 
table inhahitants of these frozen and 
almost Inaccessible heights, never fail 
to send. every dav in winter, a confi- 


dential servant, accompanted by two 
for of mecting 


travellers ot 
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The bair of this sort of does is 
white with black 
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lone hair, its pointed snout, « 
most all the qualities of its body ap- 
proximate It to the species of the 
shepherd dog, from which it 
bly proceeded, by an intermixture, 
not very ancient, with the masuff. 

This race 1s also estimable as a 
| watch dog; so that it unites the good 
“igmalities of its original stock ; the in- 
telligence of the shepherd dog ; and 
the vigilance of our yard dogs. 

In the species of animals which 
man has domesticated, or rather 
duced to a state of servitude, nature 
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I wili here cite an exampte as a new 
proof of the perfection of instinct in 
the doc, and of the resources of 
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front paws. It was thought it would 
not live ; but this defect of conforma- 
tion did net prevent it from growing 
equally as fast and as strong as the 
others. And it was two years old 
when the following description of jt 
was drawn up. 

7 'wo-legs, for so she was called, had 
considerable resemblance to the 
but the body was more 
elongated. [er hair was long, rathe: 
rough, and of a brown colour. She 
often carried her ears erect. Her tai! 
was a good deal hke that of the fox, 
not only in its form, but also in the 
manner in which she carried it. 

~he would caress very freely, an¢ 
approached towards persons whom 
she knew, upon her two hind-legs, 
which she held wide apart, and th 
toes very open. If she wished to ad. 
vance quickly, she used the unde 
part of her neck as athird leg to sup- 
port herself with. She then proceed 
ed with considerable velocity by suc- 
cessive leaps and springs; but this 
constrained progression fatigued he 
very much. Her respiration seemec 
to be interrupted each time her neck 
touched the ground; and to save he: 
head and nose from the blew 
which they were likely to receive, 
the muscles of the neck were always 
in a state of contraction, in ordet 
that the head might constantly be 
erect. 

If Z'wo-lezs heard any noise, she 
immediately sat upright, even for a 
consklerable time. If she wished to 
vo up stairs, she effected it pretty 
easily by means of her neck; but to 
descend was absolutely impossible. 
In 1769, this extraordinary creatur 
had six young ones, none of whicit 
were 1n any manner deformed. 
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NOT many miles from Castle 
Grant, I found a gentleman who was 
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AN EAGLE’S NEST. 
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every summer, built on a roca 
in the hill, not far from his house. 
‘Vhere was a stone within a few yards 
it, about six feet long, and nearly 
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as bread, and upon this stone, almost 
continually, but always when they 
{the eavles] had young, the gentle- 
man and his servants found a num- 
ber of mutt fowl], partridges, hares, 
rabbits, ducks, snipes, ptarmacans, 
rats, mice, &c. and sometimes kids, 
fawns, and lambs. When the young 
eagles were able to hop the length 
of thig stone, to which there wasa 
narrow road, hanging over a dreadful 
precipice, as a cat brings live mice 
to her kittens, and teaches them to 
kill them, so the eagles, I learned, 
often brought nahin and rabbits alive, 
aud placing them before their young 
taught them to kill and tear them to 
viecese Sometimes, it seems, hares, 
not being sufficient- 


¢} 


¥ bbits, rats, &c 
ly tamed, got off from the young ones 

ile they were amusing themsclves 
vith them; and one day, a rabbit 
eotinto a hole, where the old eagle 
could not find it. The eagle, one 
day, brought to her young ones the 
cub of a fox, which, after it had bit- 
ten some of them desperately, at- 

empted to escape up the hill, and 
would, 1 all pr obability » have accom- 
plished it, had not the shepherd, who 
was Watching the motion of the eagles, 
view to shoot them (which 


With a 


they do with bullets, swan-shot not 
being able to penetrate their feathers) 
prevented it. As the eagles kept 


What might be called an excellent 
urder, when any vVisiters surprised 
the gentleman, he was in the habit 
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of sending his servants to see what 
the eagles had to spare, and who 
scarcely ever returned without some- 
thing good for the table. Game of 
all kinds, it is well known, is the 
better for being kept a considerable 
lime. 

When the 
vVants carr 


his ser- 
{from the 
the nest 


gentleman or 
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eagle’ Ss she tf or table, hear 


(for it was next to impossible to ap- 
proach the nest iteelf) the cagles 


were active in ishing it; but 
when they did not take them away, 
the old ones joitered about inactive, 
amusing themselves with their young 
lull the Was nearly 
VW hen the hen eagle was hatching, 
the table or shelf of the rock was 
eeneraily kept well furnished for her 
use. While the eagles were very 
young, her mate generally tore a 
Wing trom the fowls tor her, and a leg 
from the beasts he frequently brought. 
Those eagles, as is venerally the case 
With animals that are not ¢rerarious® 
were faithtul to another, but 
would not permit any of their young 
to build a nest, or live near them, al- 
ways driving them to a considerable 
distance. The eagles of this country 
ire uncommonly large and voracious, 
and their clawsare so long and strong, 
thet they are used by young peopl ; 
asahorp, with a stopper, for holding 
snuff, and carried regularly 


pocket for that purpose. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE 


SIRy 

I HAVE long been in posses- 
sion of an anecdote of one of the 
brute creation, which I send to you, 
tot so much for the amusement of 
your readers, as that Mr. Bingley 
May, if he thinks it worthy, insert it 
‘nthe next edition of his Animal 
Biography. it is strictly true, and 
would have appeared before, had it 
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been less extraordinary ; for nothing 
but difliience has hindered me from 
sending ite But recollecting that truth 
needs not to be ashamed, it is brough 
before the publick, and is as follows 
Walking with a lady through some 
meadows between two villages, of the 
names of Upper and Lower Slaughter, 
in the county of Gloucester, the path 
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lay within about one hundred yards 
of a small brook. Many ewes and 
Jambs were in the meadow. We were 
about half way over it when a ewe 
came up to us and bieated very 
loudly, looking up in my face; and 
then ran off towards the brook. I 
could not help remarking this ex- 
traordinary behaviour ; but my atten- 
tion was particularly roused when 
she repeated it; and, bleating louder, 
seemed to wish to signify something 
in particular. She then ran off as be- 
fore in the same direction, repeatedly 
looking behind her till she reached 
the brook, where she _ stood still. 
After standing to look at her some 
time, we continued our walk, and 
had nearly reached the gate that led 
into the next meadow, when she came 
running after us the third time, and 
seemed yet more earnest, if possible, 
than before. I then determined to 
» endeavour to discover the motive for 
® such singular behaviour. I followed 
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the ewe towards the brook ; secing 
me advance, she ran as fast as she 
was able, looking behind her several] 
times ; when we came to the brook ; 
she peeped over the edge of a hillock, 
into the water, looked up in my face, 
and bleated with the most significant 
voice I ever heard from a quadruped. 
Judge of my surprise, when, on look- 
ing into the stream, I saw her lamb 
standing close under the hillock, with 
the water nearly over its back. I in. 
stantly drew it out, when the fond 
mother began to lick, and give it 
suck, and, looking up to me, uttered 
several sounds very different from 
those she had uttered before; and 
evidently expressing satisfaction and 
pleasure. I needed not,those thanks ; 
for I never performed one action in 
my life that gave me more unmixed 
pleasure ; nor did ever brute appear 
more grateful. Your’s &c, 
J. CoLier 








The following digest of the necessary rules for making don moés, sativical attacks, 
and sarcastick retorts, are extracted from Bannantine’s New Joe Miller. 


FEEL your ground before you 
take a single step, and adapt yourself 
to your company. You may find your- 
self among a set of wretches who 
never read Joe Miller, and yet have 
comprehension enough to understand 
him. ‘This is fine! Make the most 
of such a situation; for it is a happi- 
ness not often to recur, If any as- 
piring member venture to oppose 
you, crush him without mercy. If 
you do zot know what he is going to 
say, tell him you can help him out in 
that story, should he be at a loss; if 
you do, cut him short, by snatching 
the sting of the tale from him, and 
turn it against himself. Yow will get 
the laugh, and the audience will be 
happy to reduce him to their own 
level, by measuring him with you. 

Never mind what smart you oc- 
Gasion, provided you can say a smart 


thing. Your enemy you have a right 
to wound; and with whom can you 
take a liberty, if not with a friend! 
A pretty thing, truly, if a jest were 
to be stifled because it might give 


pain! It would give much more to 
suppress it: and if others do not like 
the taste, how can they expect you 
to swallow it? 

Latin 407 mots are safe, if you are 
sure of the pronunciation ; for they 
who understand them will laugh na- 
turally, and they who do not, for fear 
of being thought ignorant. With wo- 
men this rule will not apply ; do not, 
therefore, in their society, quote Ho- 
race, or confess yourself a freemason; 
for they naturally hate and suspect 
whatever they are excluded from. 

It is a very successful and laudable 
practice to poach upon Joc’s premises 
with some poor dog who is fain a 
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night to start the game, which you 
have marked down in the morning. 
At the given signal, let fly, and you 
are sure to kill the prey, and perhaps 
some of the company with laughter. 
Be sure that your pointer is stanch. 

When you launch a good thing, 
which is only heard by the person 
next you, wait patiently for a pause, 
and throw in again. Your neighbour, 
possibly, will not renew his laugh, 
but will excuse you, well knowing 
that you cannot afford to throw away 
a good thing. 

If your party be stupid, and you 
want an excuse for getting away, 
give vent to some double entendres 
to distress the women. This will 
answer your purpose; for the men 
must be fools, indeed, if they do not 
kick you down stairs. 

In the want of other subjects for 
your raillery and sneers, personal 
defects form a tempting source of 
pleasantry. When your wit has not 
alez of its own to stand on, it may 
rin some time upon your neigh- 
bour’s wooden one. At least a dozen 
jokes may be endorsed upon a hump 
back ; and you may make a famous 
handle of a long nose, by inquiring 
of its proprietor whether he can 
reach to blow it; whether he can 
hear himself sneeze, &c. &c. ‘Take 
care, however, while making fun with 
his nose, that he does not make free 
With yours. 

If your party be equal to yourself, 
in their knowledge of the books, or 


talent for extempore repartee, laugh 
loud at your own sayings, and pre- 
tend not to hear theirs. Laughter is 
catching, though wit is not. 

If.they be decidedly superiour in 
both these requisites, have a bad 
headach and be silent. You could 
not speak to advantage, and it’s better 
to be pitied for having a pain in the 
head, than for having nothing in it, 

Mimickry and buffoonery are good 
substitutes for wit. Thus you may 
make some use of a prosing old poet, 
by listening to him with feigned at- 
tention, and at the same time thrust- 
ing your tongue in the opposite 
cheek. This will amuse the com- 
pany, and cannot offend the old gen- 
tleman, for he will be wise enough to 
Wish your tongue kept where it is. 

Beware of quizzing your host too 
severely, or he will not ask you again. 
Be merry and wise. A laugh is a 


tempting thing, I own; so is turtle — 
soup. Always remember that a good 


dinner is in itself a good thing, “@m 
the only one that will bear frequent 
repetition. 

If you have once got a man down, 
belabour him without mercy. Re- 
member the saying of the Welch 
boxer: “Ah, sir, if you knew the 
trouble I have had in getting him 
down, you would not ask me to let 
him get up again.” 

Invariably preserve your best joke 
for the last ; and when you have ut- 
tered it, follow the example now set 
you, by takinz your leave, 








AN ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH AMBASSADOUR’S AUDIENCE WITH THE SULTAN. 
[From Mac Gill’s Travels. | 


DURING my absence in Rus- 
sia, his excellency Mr. Arbuthnot, 
our new ambassadour at the porte, ar- 
tived in Constantinople. Yesterday 
he had his audience with the sultan, 
which, as the mode of conducting it 
Was somewhat singular, I shall de- 
scribe to you. 

Yesterday morning, by five o’clock, 
the whole of the British at the time 
in Constantinople repaired to the pa- 


lace of the Swedish envoy, where 
his excellency our ambassadour wait- 
ed for them, to proceed to his au- 
dience with the sultan. Before six 
the whole procession was in motion. 
The ambassadour was carried in a 
chair by six men in red robes, with 
high hairy caps on their heads. On 
each side of the chair walked one of 
his excellency’s armed attendants, 
namely, his hussar and his sports- 
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man. The chair was followed by ano- 
ther, which was empty, and then by 
the secretaries, dragomen, and gen- 
tlemen and factors, who happened 
to be then in the country. 

In this manner we proceeded to the 
water side at Tophana, where boats 
where provided for us by order of the 
Porte, to carry us across the Golden 
[lorn, where, when we arrived, we 
found horses from the stud of the 
sultan waiting to convey us to the 
seragho. After some little ceremo- 
nies we again set forward for the 
Sublime Porte. Before entering it, 
we all alighted, and. proceedec on- 
ward between the gates. The outer 
and inner ones were then shut, and 
information was sent to the divan, 
that an infidel ambassadour was with- 
out, who wished to throw himself at 
the feet of the great sultan. The 
place in which we were enclosed is 
» that where criminals are decapitated, 
) and where the heads of traitors are 
mposed for the satisfaction of the 
sultan. After a short time the inner 
gate Was thrown open, and an exhi- 
bition truly novel presented itself. A 
rreat number of dishes of pillau and 
cakes of bread were strowed on the 
eround at appropriate distances, 
which, at a signal given, a troop of 
janizaries ran in, in the nimblest 
manner, and carried off. Oninquiry. 
I found that this grotesque specta- 
cle was intended to show to us 
infidels in what manner the Turkish 
troops are fed, and also how active 
they are. 

At length we were permitted to 
advance, and after crossing an exte- 
riour court of the seraglio, arrived 
at the entrance of the divan, near the 
door of which were exposed on the 
yround the presents brought by the 
ambassacciur, in order to gain or 
secure the friendship of the Turks. 
Amongst these were several pieces 
of fine cloth, some of rich silk, a 
table clock, and many other articles. 

Here his excellency presented his 
credentials to the vizir, who by some 
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gentlemen of the long robe sent 
them tothe sultan to know his plea- 
sure. ‘The interval between this and 
the arrival of the answer was em. 
ployed by us in examining and ad. 
miring the magnificence of the apart- 
ment in which we were, and which 
was richly gilt and painted on the 
roof and columns. The floor was of 
variegated marble ; around the room 
were sophas covered with costly 
stuff; in the middle of the side Op 
posite the door, upon a cushion more 
elevated than the rest, sat the vizir; 
over his head we observed the little 
window covered by a thick grating, 
at which it Is said the sultan sits to 
hear what passes on occasions of this 
kind. It was evident to perceive 
through the grating that some per- 
son sat there ; but conjecture alone 
could lead us to conclude that it was 
Selim. 

A gracious answer from the Sultan 
at length arrived, which was received 
with a shout of * Long live the king 
of kings, Selim the sultan of sultans.” 
Here every one arose ; even his high- 
ness the vizir, slipt from his throne, 
and met the bearer half way to the 
door. The order was delivered int 
his hands. He first kissed it, then 
placed it to his forehead, kissed it 
again, and then, and not till- then, 
presumed to break the seals. The 
order was tu feed, wash, and clothe 
the infidels, and then admit them to 
his presence. In a short time, some 
little stools were arranged, in different 
parts of the divan, on the top of which 
were placed large trays of gold and 
silver, about four feet diameter, and 
ofa circular form, from which we 
were to be fed at the expense of the 
Turks. A most sumptuous enter- 
tainment was served up; first a kind 
of blancmanger, next different kinds 
of roasted and baked meats ; sweet- 
meats followed; and to conclude, 4 
delicious cooling sherbet was handed 
round in gold and silver basins. 

We experienced one grievous want 
at this feast, for we were not furnish- 
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ed either with knife or fork, and were 
obliged to tear in pieces whatever was 
set before us; for the articles ofa li- 
quid kind, spoons of tortoise-shell, 
studded with gold, were handed to 
us. 

The eating part of the farce being 
ever, perfumed water was poured on 
the hands of his excellency, and a 
napkin of rich embroidery was thrown 
to him to wipe them with. He was 
farther perfumed with aloes wood 
and ambergris. 

The usual ceremony of paying the 
ranizaries takes place in general after 
this part of the audience, but his ex- 
cellency had, I suppose, expressed 
himself sufficiently satisfied of the 
riches of the sultan, and it was dis- 
pensed with. 

I happened to be in Constantinople 
at a former period when two senators 
of Ragusa came to pay their tribute to 
the Porte, and was present at their 
audience, when the usual entertain- 
ment for the ambassadours, of paying 
the janizaries, was gone through, a 
description of which may, perhaps, 
amuse you. On quitting the divan, 
the senators and suite were conduct- 
cd toa place in the court immediately 
opposite to the door of it, where seats 
were prepared for their reception. 
The servants of the porte then brought 
out a number of leathern purses, 
which were strowed on the ground, 
and supposed to contain the pay of 
one company. ‘The colonel of the 
company then gave the word, upon 
which the men came running for- 
ward, snatched up the purses, and 
carried them to some other quarter, 
where they divided them. This they 
repeated again and again. At the au- 
dience of the Ragusans it lasted up- 
wards of an hour and a half; at that 
of lord Elgin, this farce continued 
some hours wien his lerdship, with 
just indignation, declared, that if it 
was not concluded immediately, he 
would return home. 

+ We were now marched toa kind 
of open room under the piazzas, 
Wuere coffee was seryed, and where 


the infidels were clothed in a manner 
suitable to their making their appear- 
ance before the sublime sultan. This 
dress consisted of pelisses ; that of his 
excellency was lined with samour, 
worth no small sum. Those for the 
secretaries were very good. The dra- 
gomen, who generally take care of 
themselves, having in some measure 
the arrangement of this part of the 
business, were served with a pelisse 
each, little inferiour to that of the 
ambassadour ; the others were of tri- 
fling value. 

To the presence of the sultan only 
fourteen can be admitted, and they 
must be unarmed; so here his exce}l- 
lency, and those who wore swords, 
unbuckled. We now passed to the 
gate of the second court, where we 
encountered the first guard of eu- 
nuchs. This guard was composed 
of the ugliest monsters that ever wore 
the human form. Their features were 


horrible, with the flesh depending — 3 


from them. Their faces were of 
most deadly hue. Each infidel was 
now adorned with two eunuchs, who 
laid a paw on each shoulder, to 
signify when he was to bend before 
the king of kings, and also to pre- 
vent outrage in his presence. In 
this manner we promenaded the 
second court, and were soon ushered 
into the august presence. 

The sultan was sitting on a bed, 
for his throne has the appearance oi 
a large four-posted bed, indeed it is 
exactly of that shape ; the posts were 
inlaid with precious stones; the 
cushion on which Selim sat was com- 
posed of a massy embroidery oi! 
pearls ; before him stood his boots, 
beside him lay his sword, and some 
turbans of state with rich aigrettes 
in them. 

Selim isa man of about forty-three 
years of age; his beard is become 
vrisly ; his countenance is attractive, 
the tout ensemble of his physiogno- 
my benign; he never lifted his eyes, 
nor even gave a side glance; the 
ambassadour made a polite Speech to 
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dragoman at the Porte, translated to 
the vizir, who repeated it to the sul- 
tan; he made his reply in simple, 
kind, and elegant expressions. It 
was likewise spoken to the vizir, who 
passed it to the prince, who then re- 
peated it to the British company’s 
dragoman,and he to the ambassadour. 
Our audience being finished, we turn- 
ed to depart, still in our humiliating 
condition, like criminals. The sultan, 
just as we were leaving the room, de- 
sired the dragoman to inform his ex- 
cellency that he had ordered him a 
horse, which he hoped would turn out 
a good ones His excellency thanked 
him, and we departed. A strong 
guard of janizaries attended during 
the whole of the procession. 

Our return from the audience was 
nearly the same as ourentry. We 
passed over the outward court of the 
seraglio, and without the Porte found 
_ our horses in waiting where we had 
© left them. As we crossed the water, 
‘several British and Maltese vessels sa- 


uted us. Indeed they had done so in 


the morning. We conducted the 
ambassadour to the Swedish palace, 
and were refreshed with lemonade, 
sweet cakes, &c. The party then broke 
up to meet again at Varapea, the re 
sidence of Mr. Arbuthnot, where we 
were invited to dinner. Inthe even- 
ing we had a teti. 

The audience, upon the whole, was 
grand, and came up, ina great mea- 
sure, to my expectations. It was hue 
miliating, to be sure, to be kept like 
prisoners so long in thathorrible piace 
the Porte, and had we understood the 
language, the being treated with * 1 
figel” at every corner would have been 
insufferable. But the manners of: the 
‘Turks, in every stage of the business, 
was friendly and kind. ‘They havea 
xreater regard for the English than 
for any other nation, both for those in 
the distinguished employments, and 
for the mercantile partof them. Ever 


since the affair of Egypt, they talk or 


Nelson, sir Sidney, their cld acquain- 
tance, whom they will tell you they 
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have seen, and general Stewart, with 
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delight and enthusiasm. They high. 
ly respect the mercantile world, and 
say the word of an Englishman is as 
good as any other man’s writing, who 
is not a mussulman. 

The dinner at Tarapea consisted 
of all that taste could display, or the 
appetite desire ; the rarities of the 
season were washed down in libations 
of the choicest wines. The party was 
elegant, but not gay. We were de- 
prived by her indisposition of the 
presence of the amiable and beautiful 
ambassadress; the sickness of his 
beloved consort threw a gloom over 
his excellency, who, notwithstanding, 
strove to appear cheerful. In the 
evening, however, we found her a- 
dorning the drawing room, where 
were also the ambassadours of the 
other missions and their ladies, with 
most of the ladies and gentlemen at: 
tached to them, who had been invited 
to pay their court on this occasion. 
According to the eastern custom, 
coffee and sweetmeats were served 
up, and the ball commenced by those 
who chose to dance, leading their 
partners to the hall, where a band of 
musick was playing. Rooms were 
prepared for those who chose to play 
at cards. During the evening, ices 
and lemonade were handed round; 
the dance continued with much viva- 
city until some hours after midnight, 
when the party returned to their re- 
spective homes. 

‘Lhe moon shone bright, and shed 
a charming lustre over the moun- 
iains, crowned with the gloomy cy- 
press ; the most death-like stillness 
reigned over the canal, interrupted 
only by the fall of the oar, which beat 
in agreeable cadence to the breast, 
which had been agitated with the 
dance, or with some softer emotion, 
for the scene of the evening afford: 
ed a rich display of beauty. 

The contrast was striking betwees 
the elegant simplicity of the English 
dress, and the gaudy show of the 
Greciane Her excellency was ate 
tired in a plain, but costly suit. The 
other ladies were decked out in ric 
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furred gowns of silver, gold, or rich 
silk stuffs, and all the family dia- 
monds were displayed on this occa- 
sion, stuck on without either art or 
elegance. 

‘The ambassadour appeared in the 
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evening inthe Windsor uniform. His 
dress in the morning was rich em- 
broidery. The gentlemen of the 
other missions wore the uniform of 
their respective courts. 
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\ POETICAL RECIPE FOR THE 
ASTHMA. 
GOUT and rheumatism have found 
helter in your pages, and perhaps many 
may be now deriving ease and benefit 
‘rom the remedies you have promulgated, 
Then why not asthma, a disease. (and I 
speak from experience) as afflictive as 
ither of the above? To be sure, my re- 
cipe has not such a grave appearance as 
wy predecessors ; but Apollo is the god 
wi physick and of poetry too; and why 
nay not his disciples use both when they 
can? That the remedies and precautions 
contained in the following are practically 
vood, 1 myself Know: and it is something 
wel to have a poetical recipe. 
Tremain &c. 
SHORTBREATH. 
ome, Old friend, accept of me 
the following rules, without a fee 
\n asthma is your case, I think ; 
‘oyou must neither eat nor drink : 
mean of meats preserved in salt, 
Vor any liquors made from malt; 
“rom seasoned satice avert your cyes, 
‘vom hams and tongues and pigeon pics : 
venison pasty’s set. before ye, 
tach bit you eat—memento mort. 
‘our supper—nothing if you please, 
Jut above all, no toasted cheese. 
‘Tis likely you will now observe, 
What I prescribe will make you starve. 
\o; Tallow you at a meal, 
“art of a neck, loin, or leg of veal ; 
‘oung turkies too, I'll let you eat; 
Vartridges and pullets, by way of treat. 
Houseelamb boiled, I suffer too— 
‘he devil’s in’t if that won’t do. 
Now as to ligtor, why, indeed, 
Might L advise, it should be mead; 
‘lasses of wine, to extinguish drought— 
Drink two with water, three without. 
Let constant exercise be tried, 
And sometiimés walk, and sometimes ride; 
Health’s oftner.found on Highgate-hill 
'han in the doctor’s nauseous pill. 
VOL. IB. 


Be not in haste, nor think to do 

Your business with a purge or two; 
Some, if they are not well at once, 
Proclaim the doctor for a dunce: 
Restless from quack io quack they range, 
When’tis themselves they ought tochange. 
Nature hates violence and force, 

By method led and gentle course : 

Rules and restraints you must endure— 
lils brought by time, ’tis time must cute. 
The use of vegetables try, 

And prize Pomona in a pye : 

Young Bacchus’ rites you must avoid, F 
And leave fair Venus unenjoyed. eo 
Whate’er you take put something gd0d 
And worship Ceres in a pudding. 

For breakfast, it is my advice, 

Eat gruel, sago, barley, rice ; 

Take burdoch roots, and by my troth, 

Id mingle daisies in the broth. 

Thus you with ease may draw your 
breath, 
Deluding what you dread most—death ; 
Laugh with yourfriends, be gay, and thrive, 
Enriched by those whom you survive. 
—— 


TO GERALDINE. 


O LADY, list not lover’s sighs, 
If you are rich as well as fair, 
Nor heed the gaze of teariess eyes ; 
No love is there. 
Mistrust the vows in rapture made, 
The bended knee and mournful air, 
The homage to thy beauty paid : 
Can love be there ? 
And disregard the tuneful strain, 
That tells of passion and despair, 
That warbles forth harmonious pain : 
Love is not there. 
Perhaps a silent lover sighs, 
That you are rich as well as fair, 
O lady, watch his tearful eyes, 
For love is- there. 
He thinks what others only say,, 
And fain would speak, if he might dare, 
But on his lips love dies away, 
While love is there. 


Nn 
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In silence and in solitude, 
He nurses love and hides despair, 
O Ict not now thy wealth intrude! 
Love, love is there. 
ALPHONSO. 


EPIGRAM, 
By a country clergyman to a lady, who had 
sent him her compliments on the 
hearts. 
YOUR compliments, dear lady, pray for- 
Car 5 
Old English services are more sincere. 
You send ten the tithe is only 
mine ; 
Give me but one, and burn the other; 


heurts ; 


as 

“ LOVE AND PRUDENCE. 

[By Laura Sophia Temple. } 
"Twas vet the dawn of youth’s gay hour, 
E’er mild content had fled my bower, 
Joy’s rosy orb illum’d my sky, 

And faney tit m3 rovin @ ee ; 


I laughed at danger’s vicke red threat, 
With ’ maddest hopes my vain heart beat ; 
_ ?T was then that Py udence crossed my way, 
© And often, often would she say, 

ek thy wild course, and follow me.’ 


murmured at her harsh command, 
I would not take her offered hand; 
‘What,’ I exclaimed, ‘ a/ready come, 
All my best feelings to benumb? 
Grant to my prayers a short delay, 
Oh ! call again some other day! 
Fullsoon will time my minutes steal 
And on my forehead fix his seal— 
Then, then cold nymph Vl follow thee.’ 
She sighed, and went,—I dropped a tear, 
sut still pursued my mad career. 
While thus I joyous skipped along, 
I heard 2 soft and me iting song, 
Onward I bounded—for the strain 
hrilled tomy heart, and pierced my brain— 
But Prudence stopped me—tho’ repelled 
Still she returned—my steps withheld, 
And mournful whispered, ‘ follow me.’ 
I turned me from her stedfast eye, 
And from her presence longed to fly-— 
O it was love’s voluptuous lay 
‘Tempted my truant feet to stray! 
That o’er my cheated senses stole, 
And robbed of energy my soul: 
That bade my tongue to Prudence say, 
*Thou me -ddling fool! —away—away ! 
I cannot,—wi/l not,—follow thee. 
O’er flowery paths I gayly stept, 
Prudence the w hile looked on and wept. 
I gazed on love’s enchanting smile, 
And doated on the gentle wile; 
"Tis not for my we ak lips to tell 
The magick of each wonderous spell, 
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Which did my bosom’s peace betray, 
And tempted still my tongue to say : 
‘Prudence, I will not follow thee. 

Thus was my feeble judgment le d 

By all that Love, or looked or said; 
‘Thus was my raw unpractised youth 
Deceived by ‘falshood—decked in truth ; 
But when 1 proved that angel smile 
The worthless covering of cuile— 

O when my dark and vast de spair, 
Had found his promises were air— 
Then did remorse my bosom rend— 
And clasping Prudence, as my friend, 
* Lead on’-—L cried § Vl follow thee? 


— a - 


A VALENTINE FROM CONSTANCE To 
MELLIDOR. 
[ By Miss Trefusis.] 
I. 
ERE yet the harbinger of day 
hed one faint beam, one cheering ray, 
Impatient love, with fond delight, 
Sought, by the glimmering taper’s light, 
The pictured lineaments to trace 
Of Meliidor’s bewitching face ; 
Prest to her lips the ring, the glove, 
Sweet pledges of his valued love ; 
Then dropt a solitary tear 
That her sweet tyrant was not near ; 
Dared for a moment to repine, 
And blame her careless Valentine. 


I. 

O man! how little dost thou know 
The sources whence our pleasures flow! 
O man! how little canst thou share 
The soft refinements of the fair ! 

Those heavenly nothings whieh we prize, 
Your grosser appetites despise : 

Ne’er in your hacknied bosoms live 
Those loyal sentiments, which give 

A sacred charaeter to love, 

And prove its mission from above. 
Alas! my every wish was thine, 

But the world shared my Valentine! 


Ill. 


Loud howl the stormy winds around, 
Winter’s hoar honours strow the ground 
Brilliant the sun, though cold his ray; 
Ah! such the sun who rules my day! 
Long, long he promised to be here, 
To claim me for the ensuing year; 

But gayer scenes his thou ehts employ, 
He steals from love what’s given to Joy 
That he may hasten back again, - 
In time to join gay folly’s train, 
Love’s sacred promise he’d resign, 
And slight his faithful Valentine! 

IV. 

Else Mellidor had never roved 
Far from the little form he loved 
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On this eventful day, while she 
Past her lone hours in misery !— 
Alas! should the desire of change 
induce my Mellidor to range, 
Should sickening security 
Tempt him to court variety, 
Wwe il been loved, alas! too long, 
Mav tender recollections throng 
Round that dear heart and keep it mine, 
Lest death should claim thy Valentine ! 
V. 
When to love’s influence woman yields, 
loves for life! and daily feels 
Progressive tenderness !_—each hour 
Contir ms, extends, the tyrant’s power ! 
Hier lover is her god! her fate !— 
Vain pleasures, riches, worldly state, 
Are trifles all!—each sacrifice 
jecomes a dear and valued prize, 
if made for him, e’en though he proves 
Forgetful of their former loves ! 
0 never to forget be thine, 
Lest madness seize thy Valentine. 
VL. 

Think, Mellidor, on former days, 
Think on the thousand winning ways 
ty which my heart thou didst ‘obtain! 
The fond, fond look, the melting strain, 
The frequent letter, praises bland, 

This tenderly imprisoned hand; 

Full many an eve together past, 

Hach eve more Vv alued than the last; 
When by the sun’s declining rays 

I dared the transitory gaze, 
tead in those eyes that flame divine, 
Now—felt but by thy Valentine ! 


Vil. 

Alas, those days are gone and past: 
They were too exquisite to lasi; 
The charm of novelty is o’er, 
And Constance is beloved no more! 
Yon light coquet, so gross, so vain, 
Parades thee in her vulgar train, 
With worthless rivals blends thy name, 
And wrests from hoping crowds her fame! 
Ah, dearest youth! canst thou prefer 
This love’s itinerant, to her 
Whose soul, whose wishes, all were thine, 
Who lives but in her Valentine. 


VITl. 
Ah no! thou art too good, too pure, 
Such shameful shackles to endure, 
such hacknied favours to receive ! 
Thy Constance never will believe 
‘hese groundless rumours! dearest youth, 
Repeat those vows of love and truth, 
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Which oft with ecstacy I heard, 

And to heaven’s richest gifts preferr’d ! 
But should the dreadful tale be true, 
Hide, hide thy frailties from my view ; 
Still let me think each virtue thine, 
Still proudly bless my Valentine! 


MARY. A SIMPLE SONG, 
[By Miss Trefusis] 
I. 
HIE. is gone! he is gone! how bitter the 
tear 


Which furrow’d my cheek at our last 
sad adieu, 

When all sobbing, [ cried: 
my dear! 
Remember your Mary! believe her sin- 

cere, 
Then slight, if you can, her who lives 
but for you !” 


if. 
My Francis may meet with a face far 
more fair, 
With smiles more seductive, more art- 
ful than mine: 
On my brow love has graven the wrnki 
of care ; 
The blossoms of youth felt the blight 
despair ; 
Yet scorn me not, Francis, the fault 
sure was thine! 
III. 
if the light foot of frelick is Mary’s no 
more, 
Ii dimpling hilarity shrinks from her 
cheek, 
Thy smiles can the innocent vagrants re- 
store ; 
The cup of contentment would quickly 
run o’er, 
if the dark eye of Francis love’s lan. 
guage should speak! 
[V. 
Then let not the stranger thy fancy be- 
cuile, 
Though deckt in the treasures of beau- 
tv and youth: 
For the heart of thy Mary 
ing the while 
From the lures of each wanton) shall 
vield thee a smile, 
By tenderness drawn from the foun- 
tains of truth !” 


* Farewell to 


(though break- 
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TAKE the 
to obtain a rc 
some sheets of blossom or bk tting ¥ puper, 
and havii yy proper iy lis spi ave d the leaves 
and flowers, so as to lie in the most ad- 
vantaceous manner, liv some of the 
same kind of paper upon it, and a large 
book, or some convenient wercht 
upon it, in order to press it with a gentle 
degree of pressure. In this state let it 
remain two or days, then 
the upper paper, and see whether the 
plant be sufficiently firm or stiff to bear 
removing. When this is the case, smear 
over every part of the piant with ink, 
made by dissolving a quantity of Indian 
ink in warm water; then carefully lay the 
smeared side on a piece of clean and 
strong white paper, and covering it with 
a piece of the blossom, or soft 
press with the hand on every par 
rub it uniformly over After remaining 
some time longer, remove it from the 
‘paper, and a distinct and beautiful im- 
pression will reniain, far exceeding, 1! 
softness of appearance, if well conducted, 
and justness of representation, the 
most elaborate and higlily finished engra- 
ving. It is only to be lame 8 that, 1 
this method of figuring plants, 
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An Experiment en Seo geod is a Manure 
By Air. G. [ruin Taunton vith re- 

murks by the rev. Pa OmMaAs pr anaes re. 
A FEW years since, says this writ er, 
my attention was attracted by the soil of 
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a garden reduced to a state of poverty 
very unfriendly to vegetation. An 
eorating manure Was nece 
a stimulus could not 


MV. 

but such, 
procured 
Considering upon the means, it occurred 
that possibis some trivicladvantave mich: 
be derived from the oil: 


SAPPY, 


easily be 


ind alkali, remain. 
ing in the water alter washing, common) 
called soap-! uds. Pits were nmmediatel 
Ms and the contents of the washin, 
tubs, after they were done with, empti 
ster liiaaie led wash 
other pits were dug and filled, s . Cee 
whole garden, excepted, 
watered Upon th 
spot pu ' lected, vegetation, says 
the writer, is still languid, while the 1 
sidue of the invigorated by sud 
only, luxuriance 
most equal to any thing this fertile neig! 
bour! We have know 
this kind of manure, and even another kind 
of domestick lic, applied with success to 
the roots of the vine. 

But the mixture of an o1l 
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adopted as a remedy against 
which infect wall fruit 
stroy the h have 
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vent insects from settling upon the leaves. 
It is also prete rable to the lime water, 
or wood ashes and lime, because lime 
‘austicity by 
the air. The only difficulty is in the 
of applying it. Mr. Speechley, in 
it to be 
watering 
» begining 


leaves. 
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ommerce dissolved mn 
suvstituted. \W asl. ing the trees and the 
vall twice a weck for three or four weeks 
in the spring will sufficiently secure tue 
frnit from the injuries of insects. This 
upon the whole, he thinks a anaes ma- 
nure, as it can be easily obtained, at 4 
small expense and in larg c Aen gO 
and when its nature ts understood, will 
probably be no less esteemed than horse 
dung. To the gardener as well asthe far- 
ner, mixed with mould, it is also useful! 
as a fertilizing compost. 








fr. Andrew Brown has obtained patent 
foy Improvements in the Construction of a 
Press, for printing Books and other Ar- 
ticles hore of which may be applied to 


Presses tm common use 


-L fiiESE improvements are on the 
: itself: onthe use of barrels or cvlin- 
q loys for feeding the tvpes with ink; and 

~ t ose frisket and manner of using 

rhe press is made of cust iron, as 1S 

4 e bed which must be accurately 
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be m soukinge too far in, and likewise to 
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. thh Sl D ‘fine wollen cioth, for the piur- 

at pose or reccivinys the ink to su pis the 
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kind typ" ar bi wo iev black and fresh br utter, which is smeared 
S to and ane eam 7 Oe | See nen er Dav- over paper and rubbed off after a certain 
x r rec ived the u k from the Camigh wn time. rise paper thus smeared is to be 

Heal dern ath it, the latter rolls on thi oth 's pressed for some hours, taking care to 
than — ribytes or spreads out the ink On hive sheets of ‘blotting paper between each 
ects thie Tack bes it; or may be Necessary, W! h of ae sheets of black paper. When fit for 
de the smmull barrel er cy ef occ: s Onany use, the pauper is put between sheets of 
the: to use a brush to distribute the ink, or lay this blackened pape er, and the upper 5 sheet 
Used the 1 K on the large barrel. Phe large 1s to be written on with common ink with 
pre: ‘ it iceds + adhe p por with ink, and tat the class or enamel pen. By this method 
aves revolves and f eds the types by the mo- not only the copy is obtained on which you 
‘ater, on of the spindle, which moves the bed. write, but also two or more made by means 
lin Mr. B. is able to apply the barrels or cy-  o¢ we blackened paper 
d to linders, which he reckons his principal 
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to presses now in common 
use, by means of a fly-wheel and traddle, 
which give motion to the two barrels or 
cylinders, and distribute the ink over the 
t pes, to feed them with ink either by the 


improvement 


motion of the hand or fly-wheel, or by 
other methods weil known to every me 
chanick. 

aihitiaiiie 
Frederick Bartholomew Folsch and Willian 
tained a patent for a cer- 
tain «lachine, Instrument, or Pen, cal- 
promote Facility in Writing 
so a certain Black Writing dnk 
or Composition, the Durability a reof 
affected by Time, or change 


Howard have ab 


not to be 
of « imate. 
TILE pen is made of glass, enamel, or 
capable of admitting a 
bore. The pointis small and finely polished ; 
point is large 


Substance 


but the part above the 
‘ " , “ . 

hold as much or more ink than 

common wilting pen. ‘The composition 


is a mixture ot equal parts of Frankfort 
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volumes Crown octavo.—Price 28 dollars 

in boards—30 do in plain binding—45 do 

in extra calf gilt binding. 

By Collins and Perkins, New York, Re- 
published, 

A treaties on Febrile diseases. By A. 
Philips Wilson, M. D. F. R. S. Ed. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Ed. 
By Williams and Whiting, New York, Re- 

published, 

Thornton Abbey; a Series of Letters on 
religious subjects, 3 vols. in one, price 
$1 25 in boards, and $1 50 neatly bound. 

Published—Price 37 1-2 cents. A dis- 
sertation on Clhiristian Baptism and the 
subjects therewith immediately connected 
&c. By David Porter, Pastor of achureh 
of Christ in Catskill. 

By E. Sargeant, New York, Republished, 

The Identity of Napoleon and Anti- 
christ completely demonstrated; or, a 
Commentary on the Chapters of the Scrip- 
ture which relates to Antichrist; where 
all the passages are shown to apply to Na- 
poleon, in the most striking manner, and 
where especially the prophetick number 
656, is found in his name with pertect ex- 
actness, in two different manners. 

Letters from a Late E:nincent Prelate to 
ane of his friends. 

By T. Swords, 
lished, 

The New York Medical and Philosophi- 
eal Journal and Review, No. lf.—for Au- 
gust, 1809. 

By Robert Af’ Dermut, New Lark, Pepub- 


lished, 


, 


and fa New Y, rk, Piube 


The fifth volume of new Reports of 


Cases arzvued and determined in the 
court of Comin Pleas, and other courts, 
from Michaelmas Term. 45 Geo. 5, 1805, 
to Trinity Term, 47 Geo. 3, 1807, both 
inclusive. By J. B. Bosanquet, and C. 
Puiler, Barristers at Law—price five dol- 
lars, 
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Hopkins and Earle, Philadelphia, propose 

To republish—The Principles of Mid- 
wifery ; including the diseases of women 
and children. By John Burns, lecturer 
of Midwifery and member of the faculty 
of physicians and surgeons, Glasgow. 
With copious notes, by an American phy- 
sician. 

Also, to republish—Youne’s Latin Dic- 
tionary. 

Also, to republish—Travelling Sketches 
in Russia and Sweden during the years 
1805, 1806, 1807, 1608. By Robert Ker 
Porter. 


James Humphreys, Philadelphia, 


To republish by subscription—The 
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Dier’s Assistant, extracted from the phi. 
losophical and chymica! works of those 
most eminent authors, Ferguson, Dufay 
Hellot, Geofiry, Colbert, and that reputa. 
ble French dier, Mons. De Julienne, 
Translated from the French, with addi. 
tions and practical experiments. By James 
Haigh, late silk and muslin dier, Leeds. 
Aliso to republish—The  Physician’s 
Vade-Mecum : containing the symptoms 
causes, diagnosis, prognosis, and treat. 
ment of diseases ; accompanied by a select 
collection of formule, and a loss: ry of 
terms. By Robert Hooper, M. pb. licentiate 
in physick of the University of Oxford, 
ancl tl yal Coilege of Physicians of 
hysician to the St. Mary-le. 


ie Ro 
}? 
Infirmary, and lecturer on medicine 
in London. This Phitadelphia edition ig 
Improved by a translation of all the Latin 
prescriptions, and is enlarged by an alpha. 
betical list of all the medicines now in use 
with their Latin and Ep. 
lish, and by other valuable addenda. 
Benjamin and Thomas kite, Philadelpla, 

‘To republish—Animal Biography, or 
Anecdotes of the lives, manners, and eco. 
nomy of the animal creation, arranged 
according to the system of Linnaeus. By 
the rev. W. Bingley, A. B. Fellow of the 
Linnaecan Society, and late of St. Peters 
College, Cambridge. To be contained 
in three octavo volumes, at two dollars 
each. 

Also to republish—-A Voyage round the 
World, in the years 18u0, 1801, 1802, 
1803, and 1804, in which the author vi- 
sited the principal islands in the Pacifick 
ocean, and the English settlements of 
Port Jackson and Norfolk Island. By John 
Turnbull. To be contained in one duo- 
decimo vol. price one dollar. 

John Hoff, Charleston, South Carolina, 

‘Yo publish—The Works of the Rey, 
Danicl M’Calla, D.D. late pastor of the 
Independent or Congregational Chureh, 
at Wappetaw, in the parish of Chmrst 
Church, South Carolina. Consisting of 
Sermons and Essays, moral and literary; 
to which will be prefixed, some accouut 
of the author’s life and character, in 4 
sermon occasioned by his death. By the 
rev. William Hollinshead, D. D. 

Samuel Armstrong, Charleston, §. C. 
To republish by subscription, Sermons 0” 
various subjects divine and moral Designed 
for the use of Christian families as well as 
for the hours of devout retirement. By 
Isaac Watts, D. D. To which will be pre- 
fixed, memoirs of the author, By an emi- 
nent hand, 

John kingston, Baltimore, 

To publish by subscription, in an ele- 
gant pocket volume, price § 1. 50.—The 
New American Biographical Dictionary i 


names in both 








pre- 
emis 


—ele- 
~The 


pox. By 


containing brief sketches of the lives and 
writings of about six hundred of the most 
eminent persons and remarkable charac- 
ters in every age and nation. 

N.B. Inthe course of this work more 
attention will be paid to the American 
worthies than any ever yet published. 


James Oram, Trenton, New Jersey, 

Jo re publish py subscription—' The 
Whole Duty of man. Subscription price 
% 2 4 

E.. Sargeant, New York, 

To republish—Universal Biography, 
containing a copious account, critical and 
historical, of the life and character, la- 


bours and actions of eminent persons of 


all ages and countries, conditions and pro- 
fessions, alphabetic ally arranged. By J. 
Lempriere, D. D. author of the Classical 
Dictionary. 

To publish—Sermons by the rev. George 
Bi ist, D. D. minister of the presbyterian 
chure h, and president of the college of 
Charleston, S.C. 

Also to publish—The Journal of an 
American during a twelve months tour in 
England and Scotland, in the years 1805 
id 1806, The author is professor Silli- 
man, of Yale College, Connecticut. 


E. Sargeant and M. é¢ W. Ward, N. York, 
To republish—The British Essayists, 

with prefaces historical and Biographical. 
y Alexander Chalmers, A. M. in about 

sixty volumes. 

Munroe, Francis & Parker, Boston, and 

E. Sargeant, New York, 

To republish—The third American edi- 
ton of The Plays of William Shakspeare, 
with notes by Johnson, Stevens, Reed, 
Leng Bragg, Jun. Dover, N. Hampshire. 

To republish by subscription—Belknap’s 
History 6f New Hampshire. In S vols. 
0, § 6. in boards. 
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RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS 


An Analysis of the 


Carbonated Chaly- 
Neate, 


lately discovered near Stow, with 
Observations on the effects of Car tae lick 
Acid, and Nitrogen Gas, on the Animal 
Hconomy. By R. Farmer, Price 2s. 
Annee of Europe, exhibiting the ori- 
» progress, decline, and fall of every 
kin’ cdom and state , from the dismember- 
ment of the Roman empire. By James 
Kde, Esq. 2 vols. 14s. 
An Inquiry into the Laws of Epidemicks, 
contaiming remarks on the prospects late- 
ly ente rtained, of exterminating the Small- 


Jose ph Adam, M. }). Price 
‘ 6d 
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The Principles of Midwifery, including 
the diseases of women and children. By 
John Burns, lecturer of Midwifery, and 
member of the faculty of physicians and 
surgeons, Glasgow. 8vo. 12s. 

Archives of Universal Science. By Alex- 
ander Walker, Esq. vol. 11 

The Epistolary Correspondence of Sir 
Richard Steele, illustrated with literary 
and historical anecdotes. By John Nichols, 
i. S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 16s. 

Rees’s new Cyclopedia, part xx1v. 11. 

Celia, in Search of a Husband. By a 
modern Antique. 2 vols. vo. price 12s. 

Nubilia in Search of a Husband, including 
sketches of Modern Society. 8vo. price 9s. 

Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss 
Edgeworth. 3 vols. price 15s. 

Washington, or Liberty Restored; an 
epic poem in ten books. By Thomas 
Northmore, Esq. Price 8s. 

The Rights of the Sovereign vindicated, 
with particular reference to the doctrines 
of the Edinburgh Review, and other peri- 
odical publications. By John Pern Tin- 
ney. Price 3s. 

The Geographical, Natural, and Civil 
History of Chili. Translated from the Ita- 
lian of the Abbé Don J. Ignatius Molina, 
2. vols. Svo. price 18s. 


Travels : India, the Red sea, avi? 


sina, &e. By lord viscount Valentia. $ 
vols. 4to. with seventy engravings. Price 
9]. 9s. Large paper, 13]. 13s. 

Travels in the south of France, and 
the interiour of Provence, Languedoc, 
and Limosen; made by permission of the 
French government in 1807, and 1808. 

sy lieutenant colonel Pinkney, of the 
North American Native Rangers, 4to 
price 1]. 8s, 

The Manures most advantageously ap- 
plicable to the various sorts of soils, and 
the causes of their beneficial effect in 
each particular instance. By Richard Kir- 
wan, Esq. foolseap Svo. price 2s. 

Pinkerton’s New Modern Atlas, contain- 
ing Maps of France, the West Indies, and 
Japan. No. L 1.1 

Abridgment of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions from their commencement in 1665, 
to 1800. By Drs. Hutton, Shaw, and Pear- 
son, 18 vols, 4to. Price o8l. Gs. 6d. boards, 
large paper 651. 1 

Memoirs of British Quadrupeds. By 
the Rev. W. Bingley. Vol. 1, 8vo. price 
1$s. large paper Il. 15s. 

Letters on Ancient History, exhibiting 
a summary view of the history, geogra- 
phy, manners and customs of the Assyrt- 
an, Babylonian, Median, Persian, Egy): 
tian, Israclitish, and Grecian nations, By 
Miss Wilson. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
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Observations on the Historical Work of 
the late right hon. C. J. Fox. By the right 
hon. G. Rose. With a Narrative of the 
Events which occurred in the enterprise 
of the earl of Argyle, . 1685. By sir 
Patrick Hume. Price 1). 

Reports of Cases, Arg ae and Ruled 
at Nisi Prius, in the courts of king’s bench 
and common pleas, and on tiie home cir- 
cuit, in ‘Trinity and Michaelmas terms, 
48, 49 George IIL. 1808, with Indexes, 
completing the first volume. By 
Campbell, Esq. Vol. 1. part 3. 
7s. 6d. 

An abridgment of the Law of Nisi Prius. 
By William Selwyn, Esq. Part 3 and 
last. Price 10s. 6d. 

Sermons preached before the universi- 
ty of Oxford, in the year 1806, at the 
Bampton lectures. By John Browne, M. 
A. late fellow of C.C.C. 8vo. price 9s. 

The History of the Church of Christ. 
By the Rev. Isaac Milner, D. D. Vol. 1v. 
part 2. 8vo. price 10s. 

A Monody on the Death of sir John 
Moore. By M. G. Lewis. pug at the 
late Tlreatre Royal, Drury Lane, by Mrs. 
Powell. Prohibite d on the th ind night by 


John 
Price 


® ‘the lord chamberlain, and quoted by Mr. 
* Tierney in the house of commons, on 


“Wuesday, May 9, 


1809. Octavo, price 
As. 6d. 

A Series of Discourses on the Princi- 
ples of Religious Belief, as connected with 
fuiman happiness and improvement. By 
the Rev. R. Morehead, A. M. of Bahol 
college, Oxford, and junior minister of 
the Episcopal chapel, Cowyate, 
burgh. 8vo. price Qs. 

A Practical Treatise on bre wing, di S- 
tilline, and rectification, with the doctrine 
of Fermentation: in which the London 
practice of brewing porter, ale, table 
beer, &c. is given; with the genuine pro- 
cess of making good and wholesome rum, 
brandy, and Hollands gin, undistinguisha- 
ble from foreign ; the preparation of made- 
wine, cider, vinegar, &c. By R. Shannon, 
M. D. Ato. 21. 12s. 6d. 

The life of princess Louisa, a carmelite 
nun, daughter of Louis XV, and aunt to 
Louis XVI, Kings of France. Translated 
from the Feeuch of Abbé Proyard. 2 vol 
12s. 

Practical Observations on the Inocula- 
tion of the Cow Pox ; pointing out a new 
Mode of obtaining and Perserving the In- 
fection; ond also a certain test of Perfect 
Vaccination, illustrated by Cases and 
Plates. The second Edition. With an 
Appendix, containing additional Obserya- 
tions, together with a Plan for extinguish- 
ing the-Contagion of the Small Pox in 


E.din- 


the British Empire, and for rendering the 
Vaccine Inoculation general and eflectual. 
By J.mes Bryce, F. R.S. E. 8vo. 9s. boards, 

An Essay on the earlier part of the 
Life of Swift. By the Rev. John Barret, 
D. D. vice provost of Trinity college, Dub. 
lin. Price 5s. 


Memoirs of Robert Cary, earl of Mon. 
mouth; written by himself, published 
from an original manuscript, in the cus. 
tody of the earl of Gork and Ossory. To 
which is added, Fragmenta R: igalia, be- 
ing a history of queen Elizabet h’s Cuter. 
ites. By sir Robert.Naunton. 8vo, price 
10s. 6d. 

Memoirs 
Klopsto ck. 
Svo. p! ice 6s. 


The Chronicles 


of Frederick and Margaret 
Translated from the German. 


of Hollinshed, com. 
prising the description and history of 

Scotland, and Ireland, with a 
Index. 6 vol. royal 4to. price 


England, 
general 
121. 12s. 
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PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 

The rev. Joseph Samuel C. F. Frey, mi- 
nister of the gospel to the aaa will 
shortly publish a Narrative, containing an 
account of his descent, education, offices, 
&e. among the Jews, to his union with the 
London Society for promoting Christian- 
ty among the Jews. Mr. Frey has also 
prepared an English Hebrew Grammar, 
which will soon appear. 

A Narrative of the Campaign of the 
British Army in Spain, commanded by 
licutenant general sir John Moore, by his 

rother James Moore, Esq. from authen- 
ick documents, is expected to appear 
next month. It will be accompanied with 

lustrative plates, and a head of sir Johe 
Moore, engraved by Heath. 

The Rev. James Wilmot Ormsby, cha- 
plain on the staff of the army, will shortly 
publish, in two octavo volumes, an Ac- 
count of the Operations of the British 
Army in Spain and Portugal, and of the 
state and conti ments of the inhabitants 
during the campaigns of 1808-9, m a Se 
ries of letters, 

In a short time will be published, 
Cromwelliana, or Anecdotes, from 4!!- 
thentick documents, illustrative of the 
characters of Oliver Cromwell, Protector, 
and his Family; with a View ofthe Bat- 
tle of Worcester, from an original inte- 
resting picture ; also, representations ot 
Cromwell’s standing and lying in state at 
Somerset House, &c.—The above will be 
printed in one volume small folio: large 
paper copies price QJ. 2s. and small pape: 

lis. 6d. 
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